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alking it over 


Wants More 
“Light on Leadership" 


Please accept my thanks and pa 


on my appreciation to Jenkins and 
others who contributed to the “New 
Light on Leadership” in the June 
issue. This is, in my opinion, the 


most helpful discussion of basic 


le ade1 


I wish some of these experienced 


questions yet published 


probe the rich 
areas here that constitute my field 


researchers might 
of exploration. To mention a few 
areas: the joint family, the village 
council and the village leader, organ- 
ized extension, the government 
planned economy, the caste hier- 
teaching by 

inflexible 
lecture-and-final ex- 


archy, and classroom 
discussion method vs 
tradition of 
amination 
We are establishing an Ex- 
tension Wing in this Government 
Agricultural College of the Punjab. 
We have a National Extension 
Service Block of 100 villages as ow 
training laboratory 
J. P. SCHMIDT 
Government Agricultural College 
Ludhiana, India 


An anguished note from an AL 


reader wanting to know if we could 


& ween ts 
fa THE MOST WIDELY USED SERIES 


replace 16 “lost, strayed, or stolen” 
back ApuLT LEADERSHIP. 
(We could and did.) Said she: “I 
am very 
file of 
such 


issues of} 
eager to keep a complete 
contain 
which 
can be used now or in the years to 


them because they 
valuable information 


come 
ROSE COLOGNE 
Community Adult 
Pennsylvania State 
University Park 


Education 
University 


Reports from Four Corners 


with the Dr. 
which appear 
regularly in ApuLT LEADERSHIP. 
A. L. HEPWORTH 
Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers 
Ottawa, Canada 


I am _ intrigued 


Doomuch cartoons 


I find that the particular member 
staff, Mrs Jalet, 
who deals with leadership material, 
Apu.tt LEADERSHIP very 

She comments that despite 
the broad coverage designated fo 
people in various fields in adult edu- 


ot our Frances 
values 
highly. 


cation, she always finds one or two 
articles of pertinent application to 
our own leadership group. 

I find the same thing true in using 


Oo 


IN ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 


BY ANGELICA CASS, ARTHUR P. CRABTREE, MARY GUYTON, 
MARGARET KIELTY AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—Cass and Crabtree—$4.50 


A new book for every teacher and 


ontaining a wealth of teaching 
tration principles and procedures 


supervisor of adult education classes 


methods and practices as wel! as adminis- 


FROM WORDS TO STORIES—Guyton and Kielty—$1.50 


A new beginner's book for teaching 


English to foreigners a simple 


ontrolled vocabularly of the most essential words 


HOW WE LIVE—aAngelica Cass—$1.50 


Intended for first year students, 


beginners, 
wish to learn English for daily need 


YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB—Cass—$1.25 


Intended as a class text for beginners or 


afternoon classes 


intermediates 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—cass ard Rosenfeld—s.50 


This book thoroughly describes in simple language and many 


examples how 


» write all types of business and social letters. 


AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK—cass and Rosenfeld—$.75 


Provides the foreign-born adult with essential information needs 


1 good American citizen. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y.~ 


5 —————— 


Write For Complete 1957 Catalog A.L. 


the magazine as general background 
material . . . I might add that we 
have evidence that quite a few of 
our AAUW leaders, either on the 
local branch level or the state level, 
use ADULT LEADERSHIP. 
HELEN D. BRAGDON 
American Association 
of University Women 
Washington, D.C. 


You may be interested to know 
that I have been using Aputtr Leap- 
ERSHIP in the two classes in leader- 
ship training offered by the Com- 
munity Council for its 
ship. 


member- 


BLUE CARSTENSON 
Community Youth & 
Welfare Council 
Stockton, Calif. 


...I1 look forward to seeing each 
issue of ApuLT LEADERSHIP and count 
heavily upon it for ideas and in- 
spiration. ... 

J. JEFFERY AUER 

Department of Speech and Drama 

University of Virginia 

Charlottesville 


BACK ISSUES WANTED IN JAPAN 


The Graduate School of Education 
bilingual International 
Christian University of Tokyo invites 
donations of back volumes, or of indi- 
vidual numbers, of ADULT EDUCA- 
TION, prior to Vol. 3, no. 5, and of 
ADULT LEADERSHIP, prior to Vol. 1, 
no. 11. The University has complete files 
from the numbers just cited down to 


of the new, 


the present. If you are interested in giving 
earlier copies of these journals, or back 
files of other journals of education, 
please write Prof. B. R. Andrews, 6 
Woodbine Stc., So. Burlington, Vr., de- 
tails of what you can offer, but make 
no shipment until he has checked with 
the University for possible duplications. 
Shipping costs will then be paid, and a 
value-receipt issued which secures in- 
come tax deduction for your contribu 
tion. 
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COMPLETE! 
COMPREMENSIVE! 
Public School Adult 
Education: A Guide 


for Administrators 
and Teachers 


Public Schoos 


IT EDUCATION 


ADI 


A Guide for 
Administrators 
and Teache . 


Eleven idea-packed chapters on 
every phase of administration, in- 
struction, and supervision. Fully 
illustrated with charts, diagrams, 


and photographs. Spiral bound. 
Order From 


National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators 

1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Price: $3.90 single copy 


Quantity rates on request 


NAPSAE is an organizational 
affiliate of AEA 


SPEED 
READING 


~ = Issue an easy-to-use 
Gateemote: ~ “<= AVR Rateometer for 
daily home use by each enrollee in your 
rapid reading program. A small rental 
charge will pay for the units in several 
terms. 

Or allow your students to accelerate 
their reading on Rateometers assigned 
to your clinic, classroom or library. 

Exclusive Rateometer features: 2 Ib 
weight, 8 length, direct reading calculator, 
home study manual, carry-case carton. 

Each $35.00 ob 5 to 9 units, each $31.50 
10 or more units, each $29.75 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. 8-612 5315. Plymouth Ct. Chicago 5 
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Full-Time Adult Center for New York City 


‘New Yorkers are already talking about The Public Adult Center for New 
Yorkers, because we believe it will be here before 1957 comes to an end,” re- 
ports Miss Winifred Fisher, Director of the New York Adult Education 


Council. 

Plans of the Bureau of Community 
Education of the New York City 
Board of Education call for sufficient 
remodeling of a vacated day school 
to make it useable for the kind of 
program the city needs. It will have 
facilities for large assemblies, and 
courses in home making, shop work, 
and photography, as well as con- 
ventional class and meeting rooms. 
The Bureau has selected a site close 
to several transportation lines, in 
order to serve people from all over 
the city. 

The Center will be open from eight 
in the morning until 10 at night, 
six days a week, 52 weeks a year. 
The Bureau plans a_ first-year 
budget of $125,000 for teaching. This 
includes full-time adult 
teaching positions and skilled guid- 
ance service. It is expected that the 
public will be so en- 
thusiastic that more Centers will 
quickly be required in various parts 
of the city. 

The New York Adult Education 
Council has assisted the Bureau in 
collecting relevant facts and in or- 


several 


response 


ganizing support for the plan by 
citizens and organizations. 


AE Philosophy Conference 


On October 9-11 the AEA, with 
financial assistance from the Fund 
for Adult Education, sponsored a 
ground-breaking conference on the 
philosophical issues which presently 
divide the adult education field into 
noncommunicating and sometimes 
antagonistic schools of thought. 

Each of 13 participants invited 
by Kenneth D. Benne, AEA Presi- 
dent for 1955-56, prepared a paper 
in advance of the conference, setting 
forth views on such major issues as 
the goals of liberal adult education, 
the meaning of “mature personality,” 
the proper relationships in adult 
education of such concepts as “con- 
tent and method,” “individual and 
group,’ “ideas and practice,” and 
“social science and the humanities.” 
Each participant read all the papers 
before coming to the conference. 

In three days of discussion led 


Tn tap 
$ 


Ways to use books in library adult education programs were discussed 
by 46 Arkansas librarians attending the Library Materials for Adults Workshop, 
August 13-17, at Southern State College, Magnolia, Ark. Two-hundred books, 
gifts of the publishers, were exhibited in four categories: Man and His Family, 
Man and His Community, Man and His State and Nation, and Man and His 


World. Pictured (left to right) are: Mrs. W. F. Yost, Arkansas Librar 


Com- 


mission; Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, American Library Association; Miss Elizabeth 
Huey, Southeast Arkansas Regional Library; and Mrs. Jim Merritt, Arkansas 
Library Commission. Photo by John Yocum, Magnolia, Ark. 
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by Paul H. Sheats, these and other 
issues were clarified and points of 
agreement and disagreement identi- 
fied. Some of the papers prepared 
for the conference will be published 
in the winter and spring issues of 
ADULT EDUCATION. 

It is probable that an analytical 
summary of the discussions will also 
be available in the spring. In the 
meantime, the presence at the con- 
ference of the co-chairmen of AEA’s 
Committee on Social Philosophy 
and Direction-Finding will make the 
conference deliberations fruitful for 
the activities of this group. 

The conference was held at 
Boston University’s Conference Cen- 
ter, North Andover, Mass. Par- 
ticipants George Barton, 
Tulane University; Kenneth D. 
Benne, Boston University Human 
Relations Center; Max Birnbaum, 
American Jewish Committee; Robert 
Blakely, Fund for Adult Education: 
Leland P. Bradford, National Edu- 
cation Association; Harry Broudy, 
Framingham State Teachers Col- 
lege; Eleanor Coit, American Labor 
Education Service; Gordon Dupee, 
Great Books Foundation; Wilbur 
Hallenbeck, Columbia University; 
Gordon Hawkins, Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education; Mal- 
colm Knowles, AEA; Paul Sheats, 
University of California, Los An- 
geles; Robertson Sillars, AEA. 


were: 


State Director Named 


Dick Pryor has been appointed 
Director of Adult Education in the 
Oklahoma State Department of Edu- 
cation. The position of Director of 
Adult Education in Oklahoma is 
made possible through a one-year 
grant by the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators. 

Mr. Pryor has served as Super- 
visor of Instruction in the Oklahoma 
State Department of Education since 
1952. The grant from the National 
Association of Public School Adult 
Educators was accepted for the state 
of Oklahoma, July 1, 1956, by Oliver 
Hodge, State Superintendent. 


AROUND THE COUNTRY 


A fundamental reorganization of 
Chicago’s 32-year-old Adult Educa- 
tion Council is under way, its Ex- 
ecutive Director, Robert Ahrens, 
has announced. A new constitution 
was approved by the 30 member 
agencies of the Council, and the 
board of directors has been re- 
constituted. Plans for new programs 
and services are soon to be an- 
nounced. 


december, 1956 


The Council’s most recent pro- 
gram, the Bernard Shaw celebra- 
tion in July,. was commended on 
September 10 by the City Council 
for having brought “international 
renown” and attention to the city 
of Chicago. 


The fine art resources of Denver 
are being explored in a series of 
eight programs being conducted from 
October through January by the 
Adult Education Council of Denver. 
... The Adult Education Council of 
Indianapolis sponsored an Adult 
Education Week in its city, Sep- 
tember 2-8... . The former Adult 
Education Council of Akron has 
recently changed its name (by con- 
stitutional revision) to the Akron 
Area Adult Education Council. 


A learn-English campaign en- 
couraging Puerto Rican adults living 
in the continental United States to 
go to evening classes has been 
launched by the government of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
Folders in Spanish telling where to 
register for English training are be- 
ing distributed in some 75 U.S. 
towns and cities in which Puerto 
Ricans are living. 


Adult education scholarships have 
been established this year for the 
first time in the history of Col- 
umbia University’s School of Gen- 
eral Education. Louis M. Hacker, 
Dean of the School of General 
Studies, has announced that, in rec- 
ognition of the importance of adult 
education, 38 scholarships, ranging 
from $180 to $900, have been granted 
to men and women employed dur- 
ing the day. 


A marked increase in correspond- 
ence enrollment has taken place at 
the University of Wisconsin during 
the past three months, according to 
Charles A. Wedemeyer, Director of 
Correspondence Study. Last year 
1,522 applications were received 
compared to 2,000 for the same three 
months this year. 


John P. Dyer, Dean of University 
College of Tulane University, has 
accepted the post of Acting Director 
of the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults on a 
part-time basis, until such time as 
a permanent director is chosen .. . 
J. P. Schmidt is on leave from Ohio 
State University until September, 
1957, serving with the Government 
Agricultural College, Ludhiana, 


India. OO 


NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OW 
SOCAL WELFARE 


REPRESENTING ALL 
ASPECTS OF 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 


INVITES READERS OF 
ADULT LEADERSHIP TO 


* BECOME MEMBERS 
* ATTEND FORUMS 
* READ PUBLICATIONS 


Shih Annual 
Forum 
Ps W) f, L , ° 


May, 19-24, 1957 


Brings together and relates all 
fields of social work and other 
social welfare interests 


Anyone may attend—anyone may join 


WRITE FOR: 
Facts About NCSW 


Information about membership 
Lists of publications 
Notice of Forum 


22 W. Gay Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


The Scandinavian Seminar 
For Adult Educators 


9 months (August-May) in 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden 


$925 plus travel (ca. $600) 


for program write: 
The Scandinavian Seminar 
127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, New York 
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FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
ADULT EDUCATORS 


STURGIS STANDARD CODE OF 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


By Alice F. Sturgis 
268 pages, $3.00 


FROM A RECENT ARTICLE IN THE 
IMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL: 


“The ... work of Alice Sturgis . marked the return 
of parliamentary procedure to the field of law. Indicative 
of the highly professional legal background of Mrs. Sturgis’ 
volumes we note that some three thousand decided cases 
from higher courts were reviewed in preparing them. Thus 
her rules have solid authority in legal precedent. Note 
worthy, too, is Mrs. Sturgis’ semantic approach to parlia 


mentary procedure. Where previous works abounded in 
obscure terms, her language is clear and apt. In clear and 
direct language, the legal reason for each rule is stated. 
Her exposition of this entire subject in each of her books 
is at once so elementary that a high school student can fol 
low it, yet so complete as to be adequate for the most 
complex organization. 

“In a word, Mrs. Sturgis has stripped from the rules ot 
parliamentary procedure much of the legerdemain and of 
the many myths which for so many years have served t 
confuse the average presiding officer and to confound the 
average member of a voluntary association. Every lawyer 


should have a working knowledge of parliamentary 
law, and there is no better place to obtain it more 
quickly or easily than in one of Mrs. Sturgis’ books.” 


OTHER OUTSTANDING McGRAW-HILL BOOKS: 


*A. F. STURGIS —LEARNING PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE. 


351 pages, $5.95 (text edition available) 


*P., MASON —-MASON’S MANUAL OF LEGISLATIVE 
PROCEDURE. 640 pages, $6.50 


*B. M. GROSS —THE LEGISLATIVE STRUGGLI 


A Study in Social Combat. 472 pages, $6.50 


MAIL THIS COUPON 

COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc 1 
330 West 42nd Street . . . New York 36, N. Y. | 

| Please send me, on approval, a copy of the book(s) checked | 
| below. I agree to pay for the book (or books) upon receipt of | 
i invoice or return the book(s) within 10 days. | 
| } STURGIS "CODE" MASON 
| |} STURGIS “LEARNING” GROSS | 
| Name piieesinaiignnntiniibaninnianiiiieta | 
| Address eee —_ | 
| City maine Zone State | 
| Title - | 

Affiliation Al-1156 
fi i | 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


McGRAW-HILL | 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 
' McG 
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MEMBERSHIP. More than half of the 11 areas 
participating in the New York State Member- 
ship Plan have held initial meetings. The 
New York State Membership Plan was set up in 
April, 1955, to provide opportunities for 
AEA members and potential members to meet 
face-to-face at the local level with repre- 
sentatives of AEA. 

At each meeting, participants were given 
a brief history and description of the AEA, 
alist of its services, and a description of 
the New York State Plan. Common to each of 
the meetings were requests from the parti- 
cipants for more such meetings at the local 
level to get acquainted with others in adult 
education, for newsletters listing adult 
education activities of the area, and for 
leadership training opportunities. 

At these initial meetings each area co- 
ordinator emerged with a working committee 
of five tb 10 members charged with the re- 
sponsibility of setting up further meetings 
and other machinery necessary to meet par- 
ticipants' requests. Three areas have held 
second and third meetings. 

Less than 10% of those attending any of 
the area meetings were AEA members; a fact 
which points up the potential of the area 
meetings for recruiting prospective mem- 
bers od New York State. (From a report by 
Ann Cass, New York State AEA Membership Co- Co- 
ordinator. 


CNO. The officers and Executive Committee 
of CNO for 1957 were elected at the Annual 
Council Meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., 
November 8-9. John A. Behnke, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
was elected Chairman. Samuel D. Freeman, 
National Jewish Welfare Board, is Vice- 
Chairman. Helen M. Feeney, Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A., was named Secretary. 

New members of the CNO Executive Commit- 
tee are: Ethlyn Christensen, National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers; Harry J. Skorn- 
ia, National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters; Fern M. Colborn, National 
Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood 
Centers; Mrs. Charles Concordia, American 
Association of University Women; William 
Vogt, Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America; and Irving Rimer, National Public- 
ity Council for Health and Welfare. 


NAPSAE. Officers of NAPSAE for the coming 
year are: Everett C. Preston, President ; 
George Mann, Vice President; Margaret E. 
Kielty, Secretary-Treasurer; Ralph E. 
Crow, Immediate Past President. Newly- 
elected to the NAPSAE Board of Directors for 
a two-year term are: Francis Turner, Walter 
Schwegler, Thomas A. Van Sant, E. Manfred 
Evans, R. J. Pulling, and Arthur P. Crab- 
tree. OO 
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It might seem strange that United 
States citizens should be asked to 
read a report published almost 40 
years ago on adult education in Great 
Britain in order to better understand 
adult education in the United States 
today. However, the Report of 1919 
of the Committee on Adult Educa- 
tion of the British Ministry of Re- 
construction now being republished 
in three nations under the title, De- 
sign for Democracy, will probably be 
as valuable for students of adult edu- 
cation 50 years from now as it was 
when first published and presented 
to the Government of Great Britain. 

There are several reasons for this. 
Professor Cyril Houle of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago points out one of 
them: “Men and societies vary in- 
finitely, but the fundamental nature 
of man and of society are everywhere 
the same. The authors of Design for 
Democracy were concerned centrally 
with these fundamentals.” 


*A Design for Democ- 
racy. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press. See ad on 
p. 195, 


PAUL L. ESSERT is Executive 
Officer of the Institute of Adult 
Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He is a Past 
President of AEA (1954-55), and is 
presently a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School. 


december, 


A commentary on the forthcoming 
republication of the 1919 Report of the 
Committee on Adult Education of the 
British Ministry of Reconstruction.* 


by PAUL L. ESSERT 


A second reason has been sug- 
gested by Malcolm Knowles, Admin- 
istrative Coordinator of the AEA of 
USA: “It is the first and classical 
example of a national statement of 
policy toward adult education.” 

A third reason is its comprehen- 
sive quality which Professor R. D. 
Waller, a most distinguished English 
educator of adults summarizes by 
saying: “It is work on a grand scale, 
a history, survey, and philosophy of 
adult education.” 

Finally Dr. J. R. Kidd, Director of 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, quoting from the Report 
itself, points to its creative contribu- 
tion lifting the national concept from 
that of adult education as a “luxury 
for a few exceptional persons to one 
of a permanent national necessity, an 
inseparable aspect of citizenship, and 
therefore should be both universal 
and lifelong.” 

Here is a document then that, to 
some discriminating readers, is con- 
cerned with adult education and the 
fundamental nature of man and so- 
ciety; is a model for future state- 
ments of national policies of adult 
education in free societies; is at once 
a history survey and philosophy of 
adult education; and, moves univer- 
sal life-long learning into the public 
consciousness as a permanent nation- 
al necessity. Such a document de- 


mands our respect as a possible clas- 
sic in the field. 

Probably little can be added to 
what these distinguished scholars and 
observers of adult education in Great 
Britain, Canada, and the United 
States have said. There is, however, 
one other reason why it seems timely 
and extremely important to me that 
the Fund for Adult Education and 
the sponsoring organizations of 
three nations has made this document 
available to us again. It is this: we 
need to learn how to identify, state, 
and enrich the quality as well as the 
quantity of adult education. Any seri- 
ous reader of Design for Democracy 
will discover the difference and will, 
perhaps, make some steps in the di- 
rection of quality improvement. 


need for quality evaluation 
in terms of total 
community program 


One of the most disturbing and 
persistent problems of adult educa- 
tion in the United States is how it 
might attain depth and character, as 
well as breadth of scope. We are 
mainly preoccupied with growth in 
numbers of participants; varieties 
and kinds of adult education; and of 
institutions, organizations, and agen- 
cies offering programs. The litera- 
ture of the field ts either exhortative 
regarding improvement of quality, 
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or treats quality improvement in one 
or the other of its separate or spe- 
cialized parts. Seldom does the re- 
search attempt to analyze the depth 
and character of the total commun- 
ity program of adult education. 

Now and then, at local, state, re- 
gional, and national levels we have 
attempted to draw into a cooperat- 
ing council or association the sum 
of the variety of parts; but these ef- 
forts, with a few exceptions, have 
been chiefly concerned with getting 
more people to use one or another 
of the existing parts, or with creat- 
ing new types of adult education that 
will reach more and more people. 

The ultimate goal seems to be to 
provide the oppoctunity for all adults 
to be studying in some kind of class, 
study group, or project for a part of 
their leisure time. Brilliantly as some 
of the gems may sparkle, adult edu- 
cation in the United States is still a 
motley array of beads of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors, without 
even a flimsy thread of quality eval- 
uation running through them. 

This is not to belittle the contribu- 
tions of the many public spirited 
citizens and scholars who have raised 
serious questions about the quality of 
our endeavors. Indeed the more en- 
couraging aspects of recent literature 
of adult education in the United 
States reflects a growing concern with 
such questions as: How can brief, 
occasional contact with a planned 
adult education experience become 
the starting point for continuing life- 
long study? What are the more en- 
during learnings to be gained from 
group experience, no matter what the 
original subject matter may be? How 
can we move from motivations to 
study that are inspired by the desire 
to keep alive or to make a living, 
toward that type of study which 
helps us to make a life? 

So far, these questions and others 
of a penetrating nature have been 
divisive approaches to depth and 
character of adult education, at least 
in effect. Those serious students of 
adult education who have been con- 
cerned with such questions too often 
and too quickly have tended to be- 
come vigorous special advocates for 
one answer to the question. They 
have lost sight of the whole in the 
zeal and fervor of their 
Thus, we have become identified with 
a missionary zeal for “technical or 


mission, 
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vocational adult education,” or, “lib- 
eral adult education,” or, adult edu- 
cation for “personal development,” 
or, “group development,” or “com- 
munity development.” 

This preoccupation of adult educa- 
tion with the growth of our special- 
izations in breadth and scope makes 
it difficult, if not impossible, for us 
to state ourselves to the public. To 
thoughtful and mature citizens re- 
sponsible for policy making in gov- 
ernment, business, and community 
life, mere bigness of the whole of 
adult education or of any of its parts 
does not help them answer such ques- 
tions as: What differences does adult 
education make in our ability to 
zuide our personal and community 
behavior by reason and understand- 
ing? We have not yet adequately 
stated ourselves as adult educators 
in terms of the quality of the whole 
of adult education and the relation 
ship of its parts. 


how quality evaluations of 
total community 
programs are made 


Such a statement must come from 
a selected group of scholars and in- 
terested citizens, if it is to be objec- 
tive. But it must also be tested in a 
series of discussions by people every- 
where of their aspirations and values, 
and the relation of these to continued 
learning. 

The Report of the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee to the British Min- 
istry of Reconstruction in 1919 is an 
admirable and distinguished prece- 
dent for such an undertaking in any 
free society where diversity of origin 
and type of adult education is wel- 
but where unity emerges 
from measuring the value of institu- 
tions in terms of their contribution 
to freedom. 


comed, 


Here a committee of distinguished 
scholars and = statesmen set out 
thoughtfully to examine the rela- 
tionship of the many varieties of 
adult education in Great Britain to 
the struggle of men to become free. 

This was the clear and distinctive 
criterion rigidly applied in their 
study of the adult education policies, 
programs, and finance of universities, 
the local authorities, voluntary or- 
ganizations, libraries and museums, 
village centers, technical schools, and 
adult schools of churches. Statistical 
treatment is used, of course, where 


it is helpful. But it is the qualitative 
analysis of British adult education 
that is the most enlightening part of 
the Report. 

Over and over again two basic 
questions seem to be applied: What 
is the quality of content and method 
as it relates to (1) freeing the mind 
of the learner from being solely pre- 
occupied with making a living, to an 
equal emphasis of making a life; and 
(2) stimulating and assisting the 
learner to acquire the habit of con- 
tinuous, life-long study? 

The basic theory of the interrela- 
tionship of all the parts in a compo- 
site process as related to these two 
criteria is well stated in the follow- 
ing passage from the committee’s Re- 
port: 

“Adult education, then, has devel- 
oped not “per saltum,” but as the 
natural concomitant of other educa- 
tional and social developments. It is 
the native, and often struggling, 
growth of a fruitful soil, not a hot- 
house plant. Children leave school 
with faculties heightened by an im- 
proved system of elementary educa- 
tion, Though many are dulled by 
premature and excessive labour, 
many retain the germs of intellectual 
interests implanted in the schools, 
and in still more their interests ex- 
pand when adolescence is over. 

“Young men and women read and 
and criticize and discuss. They seek 
for something to appease their curi- 
usity, to resolve their doubts, or to 
feed their aspirations. They commu- 
nicate their interest to others, They 
meet to satisfy it by exchanging 
opinions or to seek light on the 
problems which press upon their 
minds, They find that one problem 
leads to another, and that simple is- 
sues are unintelligible without some 
knowledge of their background. 

“From discussing practical ques- 
tions of industry they turn to pure 
science. Surprise or indignation at 
social condition leads them to social 
history, or political science, or eco- 
nomics. The convulsion of a Euro- 
pean war turns their minds to Euro- 
pean history, or geography, or for- 
eign languages. Some poet has laid 
his spell upon them, and they wish 
to read more widely in English liter- 
ature. As they achieve all that can 
be achieved by desultory reading and 
discussion, many drop off. But some 


continued on page 196 


adult leadership 
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BUILDING A CURRICULUM OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


By R. J. PULLING... 


with a supplement 

by PRESCO ANDERSON 
which includes examples 

of school-community 
cooperation. 


R. J. PULLING, Chief, Bureau of 
Adult Education, New York State 
Education Department, and Past 
President of the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Adult Educa- 
tors (1954-55), thinks that, “. . . it 
may well be that the conscientious 
use of community citizens as pro- 
gram advisors is the most important 
development in public school ed- 
ucation in the last decade.” 

He expands this by saying, 
“Whenever public school leaders 
invite adult citizens to become part- 
ners in planning local adult educa- 
tion programs, they make two im- 
portant gifts to adult education. 
First, mature citizens know their 
community well enough to help 
avoid many of the ‘jurisdictional 
disputes’ which too frequently ac- 
company the rapid and wide growth 
of adult education. Second, experi- 
enced citizens can make sound 
judgements about the needs of their 
community and can help school 
leaders tailor adult education pro- 
grams to these needs.” 


PRESCO ANDERSON is Training 
Supervisor for the Bureau of Adult 
Education, New York State Educa- 
tion Department. He has served as 
chairman of the Planning Com- 
mittee for the Bureau’s annual state 
conferences which are planned with 
the assistance of the 610 directors 
of public school adult education 
programs in New York State. 
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Where does the public school fit into the 
mosaic of community adult education? 


What are the community needs it tries to 
serve? No answer will hold for all public 
school systems, but New York seems to 
have worked out for itself good and 
reasonable solutions. 


A lot of adult education goes on 
in the everyday life of the average 
American community. Indeed, pro- 
vision for the continuous education 
of adults is one of the important 
characteristics of free life in Amer- 
ica. The lighted school house has 
become an important part of Amer- 
ican “night life.” 

Industry has its training pro- 
grams, bankers their institutes. Labor 
has its educational activities, and 
agriculture has its extension pro- 
grams. Public libraries, museums, 
churches, YM and YWCA’s, college 
extension, proprietary schools—all 
these and other institutions are 
heavily engaged in the education of 
adults. 

Seven days a week the press exerts 
important influences upon the con- 
tinuous education of adult citizens. 
Radio and television provide adult 
education programs and could do 
even more. The numerous clubs and 
organizations provide weekly and 
monthly programs for their thou- 
sands of members which are called 
meetings, conferences, institutes, or 
workshops, but which are important 
forms of adult education. 


thoughtful coordination 


The kind and amount of adult 
education provided by all agencies 
varies from community to com- 
munity. The kind and amount of 


adult education needed by adults also 
varies. This means that the State 
Department of Education is unable 
to establish a standard or minimum 
adult education program useful in 
all communities. Curriculum build- 
ing in the field of adult education, 
therefore, becomes a responsibility of 
local school authorities. 

In the busy business of adult edu- 
cation it is not in the public interest, 
of course, for different community 
agencies to be competing for the 
little time that the average citizen 
is willing to spend in educational 
activities. Experience has shown that 
it is not in the personal interests of 
the public school director of adult 
education to become a self-selected 
“coordinator” of adult education 
activities in his community. In New 
York State he is expected, however, 
to make sure that his program is 
thoughtfully coordinated with other 
community efforts in adult educa- 
tion. 

New York State is full of exam- 
ples of cooperation in this field. 
These partnerships between the pub- 
lic school and various community 
groups have been developed by con- 
scientious local directors of adult 
education who have been faithful to 
the principles of cooperation sug- 
gested by the State Department of 
Education. Below is quoted a sec- 
tion of the Adult Education Hand- 
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book for Administrators prepared 
by the Bureau of Adult Education, 
State Education Department, Albany, 
NN; . 

“In every community many agen- 
cies, groups, and organizations con- 
duct important adult education ac- 
tivities. The public school is an 
agency among these others with spe- 
cial functions to perform. The pub- 
lic adult education program is in- 
tended to complement the present 
adult education efforts in the com- 
munity and to share its facilities and 
skills with such of them as are in 
the common interest. 

“This assistance can take the form 
of program counseling, leadership 
training, program service, and the 
sharing of visual, auditory, and other 
aids useful to adult education. In 
all such efforts, however, the public 
school should be careful to respect 
the autonomy of community groups, 
whose existence in our society is such 
an important characteristic of a free 
people. 

“Established community  enter- 
prises should not be absorbed by the 
public schools, and their financial 
support should not be considered a 
proper expenditure of public funds. 
Boards of education should assume 
responsibility for taking over estab- 
lished community adult education 
activities only when it can be shown 
that the school’s efforts and leader- 
ship will improve the quality of these 
educational activities or extend their 


values to a larger number of adults 
in the community.” 


two guiding principles 

The State Department of Educa- 
tion helps local school officials de- 
velop important adult education pro- 
grams by providing two guiding 
principles for their use. 

The first principle is in the form 
of a regulation which requires that 
local school leaders build their adult 
education programs with the advice 
and cooperation of thoughtful lay 
citizens. This move is intended to 
guarantee that the maximum knowl- 
edge of the community is applied to 
the development of the local pro- 
gram. 

As a result local school officials 
all through the State have sur- 
rounded themselves with experienced 
citizens in planning local programs 
of adult education. It is estimated 
that 6,000 adults have joined with 
their local school leaders in some 
600 communities in the state to pro- 
vide the best possible adult education 
programs for their towns. 

The second guide is in the form 
of a statement which outlines both 
the purposes and the limitations of 
public school adult education. This 
guiding principle is stated as fol- 
lows: “Adult education is an exten- 
sion of the public school designed to 
meet the interests of adults and the 
needs of society which can be met 
by education and which are worthy 
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an adult education advisory committee at work fashioning an 
adult education program for Troy, New York. 


of being met at public expense.” 

As a result, local school authori- 
ties are expected to operate programs 
which make both the individual and 
the general public beneficiaries of 
adult education. Indeed this princi- 
ple denies department approval and 
state support to adult classes in 
“games, sports, or activities which 
are conducted primarily for recrea- 
tion, amusement, or entertainment.” 

In these two principles — which 
join the practical, tax-paying citizen 
and a professional set of educational 
ground rules—adult education finds 
its greatest protection from careless 
programs and thoughtless expendi- 
tures. It is true that local freedom in 
curriculum building does result in 
inadequate educational programs in 
some communities. But in this same 
freedom a partnership of experi- 
enced citizens and local school lead- 
ers has created adult education pro- 
grams which are as American as 
Lincoln’s Birthday and as _ profes- 
sional as the term paper. Indeed this 
combination of citizens and educa- 
tors has built a platform for adult 
education which stands the test of 
both those who search for economic 
values and those who search for edu- 
cational values. 

Public school adult education 
should include, therefore, well bal- 
anced opportunities in the following 
fields: 

A. Educational opportunities de- 
signed to help people maintain or 
raise their standard of living. 

Adult education should help 
adults in the everyday business of 
earning, saving, and spending 
money, and in planning an economic 
future free from want. 


The adult education curriculum 
should include opportunities for 
adults to improve their personal eco- 
nomic lives through study and train- 
ing in industry, business, skill trades, 
agriculture, public service, and the 
professional fields of vocational life. 
Adult education should offer a vari- 
ety of courses in consumer educa- 
tion; credit and installment buying; 
savings and investments; building 
the family estate; buying, building, 
or remodeling a home, and the like. 

Our standard of living depends 
also upon the character and kind of 
public expenditures made on the 
local, state, and national level. Each 


adult leadership 
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adult citizen is indeed a_ public 
economist and is expected to share 
in decisions concerning public ex- 
penditures for a new school building, 
improved roads, care of the indigent, 
farm price supports, and foreign aid. 
Each citizen as a public economist 
should have opportunities available 
to him through adult education to 
study and come to understand our 
basic system of economics in a time 
when this system is being challenged 
by half the world. 

B. Educational opportunities de- 
signed to strengthen and enrich 
home life. 

Adult education should include 
home economics, homemaking skills, 
parent education, child development, 
human relations in family living, 
home arts and crafts, and the study 
of the family in its relationship to 
the school and the total community. 

C. Educational opportunities de- 
signed to maintain and improve our 
way of life. 

Adult education should help aliens 
become citizens, young adults be- 
come active citizens, and the rest of 
us better citizens. The program 
should include the study of current 
community and public problems and 
it should encourage the full and well 
informed participation of adult citi- 
zens in the public and civic life of 
the community, the state, the nation, 
and the world. The program should 
help all adult Americans to better 
understand and appreciate our herit- 
age of freedom and to improve their 
skills as democratic citizens. 

D. Educational opportunities de- 
signed to help each person find qual- 
ity in living. 

Education at all levels must do 
everything possible to help each 
person attain his greatest possible 
maturity. Adult education, therefore, 
should include academic studies, 
liberal arts, creative arts and crafts, 
music, literature, human relations, 
and concern for health and safety. 

Adult education through its pro- 
gram of general education should 
help adults in our society establish 
and maintain moral and spiritual 
standards capable of enriching daily 
life and producing lives of satisfac- 
tion and quality. 

The adult education programs in 
over 600 New York State communi- 
ties have been built upon such a 
platform. All adults need oppor- 
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tunities for continuous education. In 
view of the various opportunities 
available, many people do not need 
to continue their education in organ- 
ized programs. Each year, however, 
over 700,000 New York State adults 
find it valuable to return to their 
own public schools to improve their 
basic competence as workers, citi- 
zens, parents, and individuals. 


The 


Public 


Partners 


School 


We are indebted to Presco Ander- 
son for the following report on the 
last annual New York State Con- 
ference of administrators of public 
school adult education programs. 

Says Mr. Anderson: The case 
study method was used to illustrate 
the dramatic story of cooperation 
between adult education programs 
and local industry, agriculture, labor, 
television stations; music and dra- 
matic groups; civic, parent, and pub- 
lic affairs groups. Ninety community 
leaders, along with adult education 
directors, presented 44 case studies 
to depict current school-community 
partnerships. These varied from the 
simple exchange of facilities to the 
complex cooperation of groups. 

The intent, of course, was to 
stimulate an increase in cooperation 
in other communities. Here are some 
examples of the kinds of school-com- 
munity cooperation described at the 
group sessions: 


sharing physical facilities 


Adult education programs of the 
public schools use parish houses for 
Americanization classes, fire houses 
for discussion of current events and 
first aid classes, shops owned by 
local industries for vocational activi- 
ties, local museums and public librar- 
ies for arts and crafts activities. 

On the other hand, home bureau, 
community theatres, local civil de- 
fense groups, and other organiza- 
tions use school facilities to house 
their activities. On several occasions 
public schools made available older 
unused elementary schools for large- 
scale daytime training of workers for 
new or expanding industries. In 
their efforts to reach larger numbers 
of adults, schools also bring ready- 
made programs to regular meetings 


and The 
in Adult 


This response to careful planning 
by adults who do not have to go to 
school, documents the wisdom of 
conscientious citizens and _ school 
leaders who have built adult educa- 
tion upon the basic facts of American 
life—money, freedom, the home, and 
quality living, or as others have said 
it, “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 


Community 
Education 


of service organizations, women’s 
clubs, and other community groups. 


sharing leadership 


College staff members, doctors, 
nurses, lawyers, investment brokers, 
agricultural extension personnel, and 
workers in trades and business com- 
panies serve as instructors, panel 
members, and consultants for activi- 
ties conducted by public schools. 

The services of public school 
faculties, in turn, are used by a num- 
ber of local groups in their adult 
education activities. Schools furnish 
leaders for educational activities con- 
ducted in senior citizens clubs, young 
adult councils, and in state hospitals 
and sanitariums. 


sharing materials and 
equipment 

Public schools readily share such 
materials as films, filmstrips, books, 
and charts with local community 
groups along with equipment and 
projectionists. In their adult pro- 
grams, schools use such materials as 
films, flipcharts, and booklets de- 
veloped by the DAR, the League of 
Women Voters, various state depart- 
ments, the UN, and other groups. 
Schools also use materials furnished 
by local and regional public libraries, 
and by university film libraries. In- 
dustrial and labor groups furnish 
schools with special tools and equip- 
ment for vocational training. 


recruiting students 


Public librarians, home bureau and 
extension agents, personnel direc- 
tors, and others give schools valuable 
leads concerning adults interested in 
particular activities of their adult 
education programs. Public schools, 


continued on page 196 
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what do you really do 
when you lead? 


Your best friends won't tell you—but sometimes 
your subordinates will. 


by MORTON ALPREN 


Most of us probably believe we 
know what we're doing when we 
lead others. But do we know? 

A recent research on leadership 
showed that five selected teachers, 
in each of four schools studied, gave 
more accurate descriptions of their 
principal’s actions than he did. This 
finding tells us two things: (1) The 
leader can’t be too sure that he 
knows what he is really doing. (2) 
He is more likely to find out what he 
is doing if he asks certain subordi- 
nates than if he tries to discover the 
answer by himself. 

Why aren’t we as able to know 
what we're doing as certain subordi- 
nates are? One reason is that we 
simply can’t see ourselves as others 
see us. In a sense, we're too close 
to our Own actions to observe what 
we really say or do (as compared 
with what we intend to say or do). 

For example, when we wish a sub- 
ordinate to do something, we may 
tell him in a rude manner. The sub- 
ordinate, when hearing the state- 
ment, may be thinking of how much 
more willingly he could follow the 
order if it were stated in a consid- 
erate way. The chances are, that if 
someone asked us about it an hour 
or two afterwards we'd honestly feel 
we had been considerate of the feel- 
ings of this employee. Our minds 
might have been so occupied at the 
time that we never realized how we 
behaved. 


MORTON ALPREN is Assistant 
Professor of Education at Temple 
University. This article, he tells us, 
stems back to some of his research 
findings while he was working on 
the Kellogg Leadership Study at the 
University of Florida. 


Another reason for the difference 
is that most of us over the years have 
learned to study those who have 
authority over us. Those in authority 
do not have the same need to study 
themselves. We learn from infancy 
to examine the behaviors of our par- 
ents and our teachers. We learn that 
reaching our goals depends on those 
who have controls over us and we 
tend to observe them and discover 
what their goals are. 

For example, a boy who wishes 
his father to buy a football for him 
may learn that such requests are not 
met readily just before dinner. After 
Dad has had his meal he is more 
likely to consider his son’s wishes. 

A third reason why certain sub- 
ordinates are in a good position to 
learn our behavior is that they hope 
to learn from us how to do the job. 
If we are absent, they must follow 
our established policy or pattern. 
They must know our goals and what 
we do in trying to achieve these 
goals. Then, too, they may hope to 
be in a similar job some day. If they 
wish to improve their positions, they 
study our actions in the light of what 
they would or would not do if they 
were in Our position. 

Perhaps as important as all of 
these reasons, is that we prefer to see 
ourselves as we would like to, rather 
than as we really are. Our desire to 
be accepted and liked by others often 
makes us see ourselves as ideal peo- 
ple. Those who work with us have 
less at stake, personally. They are 
more likely to see us in our true 
light. 

If we wish to find out how we 
work with others we have to know 
whom to ask. We should not check 


with just anyone. Only a select few 
of those with whom we work are 
able to help. 

How can we select the right peo- 
ple? This is not an easy task. We 
have to try to discount our personal 
likes and dislikes for individuals be- 
fore we begin our list. The best ones 
are (1) those with whom we work 
most closely and (2) those who seem 
to be least colored by their feelings 
in judging the behaviors of others. 

The first step in arriving at the 
list is to select those who have the 
most Opportunity to observe our ac- 
tions in dealing with others on the 
job—people with whom we talk 
most frequently during an average 
work day, people in turn who have 
frequent opportunity to talk with 
other members of the working staff. 
This is important, An assistant who 
has little contact with other workers 
can hardly know how other workers 
feel about our actions. 

Our list may include eight or 10 
names. Our second step is to shorten 
the list. To do this, it is necessary to 
ask ourselves which people exhibit 
too many and extreme opinions of 
other people. (Watch out for our 
own likes and dislikes here!) Em- 
ployees who usually reveal strong 
personal feelings about other em- 
ployees are not likely to see our 
behaviors accurately. 

It isn’t easy to decide which names 
to omit from the first list. It might 
help to ask such questions as these: 

® Does this person tend to speak 
too well of others as a habit? 

® Does this person disagree too 
often with what others have to say? 

@ Does this person usually find it 
difficult to disagree with others? 
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@ When this person does disagree 
with others, does he frequently do 
so angrily? 

® Does this person frequently 
find fault with other people? 

If some names rate a_ definite 
“yes”, then other things being equal, 
it might be best to omit them from 
this final list. 

Let’s now assume that we have a 
lists of about four or five names. 
These are the people we hope will 
tell us what we do as leaders. 

Before taking any steps with this 
list, however, let’s ask ourselves a 
couple of questions: (1) How are we 
going to react to statements that 
seem unfavorable to us? (2) How do 
we feel about subordinates saying 
things that reflect on our actions? 

Both questions suggest that we 
may be surprised by what we learn. 
Don’t be discouraged by this. Let's 
remember that we're not looking for 
praise, but for areas in which we can 
improve ourselves. 


how can we get people 
to help us? 


How can we go about securing the 
information we desire from the sub- 
ordinates on our list? Here are three 
ways: 

The first is in conference with one 
or two of the selected subordinates. 
It may take place at a time and place 
we choose or come at an unexpected 
moment. In either situation, it is im- 
portant to realize how employees 
will feel. The chances are that they 
have often hoped they could discuss 
with us their reactions to what we 
do as leaders. This does not mean 
that they’re ready to express their 
thoughts or know how to state them. 
If this is the first attempt to talk 
about such matters they may be ill 
at ease and surprised. 

What can the leader do in a con- 
ference to help the subordinate feel 
at ease? For one thing, it is often 
helpful to get out from behind the 
desk. If we can feel secure enough, 
ourselves, to sit face-to-face with a 
subordinate in a setting that in- 
dicates we don’t intend to take ad- 
vantage of our authority, it can help 
the subordinate feel less tense. 

If possible, the conference might 
take place in a more “neutral” set- 
ting, as in a drug store or cafeteria 
over a cup of coffee. With these at- 
tempts to lessen formality, the at- 
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mosphere can be made pleasant 
enough to seek the information we 


desire. 


some questions to ask 


1. Is there something that disturbs 
you about ——---—-? (When sensing 
a dissatisfaction you believe exists, 
but that needs your encouragement 
to get this dissatisfaction expressed.) 

2. How can I help so-and-so with 
his problem? (To help reveal the 
ideal behavior hoped for from you in 
dealing with another subordinate.) 

3. How do you think the group 
will react when I —————? (Con- 
cerning an action you might pursue.) 

4. In what ways could I have been 
of more help to you in solving the 
problem? (To discover behaviors 
you did not exhibit, but which would 
have been desired by the subordinate 
in a problem close to him.) 

Remember that the subordinate 
can sense how secure we feel. He 
will be wondering how much we 
really wish to learn. He will be 
watching our reactions to statements 
that seem unfavorable to us. 

A second way to secure the infor- 
mation we desire is to make use of a 
formal meeting. In this setting we 
would meet with all four or five 
selected from the list. 

Here is an example of how the 
meeting might develop: 

The leader would have asked each 
of the selected employees, individ- 
ually, if he could meet to discuss 
some ways of their all working 
together as a team. The most con- 
venient times would have been ar- 
ranged (preferable during working 
hours). 

A comfortable room, where priv- 
acy can be assured, is used for the 
meeting. The leader is present early 
and, if possible, chats informally till 
all are present. The atmosphere is 
important. The leader can provide a 
comfortable setting by having a bev- 
erage available and by not sitting at 
the head of a table. 

When all are present and seated, 
the leader begins the meeting by 
making a statement such as, “The 
reason we're meeting here today is 
to see if we can discover some ways 
for all of us on the staff (in this 
department, in this section, in this 
school, etc.) to work together better. 
i, for one, am interested in learning 
if there are more things I can do to 


(If we 
choose these words, we must be sure 
that we mean them. If not, we 
should select others that we really 
do mean.) 

If, at the early stage of the meet- 
ing, others feel free to say things 
on their minds, it may be possible 
to use these as clues for the direc- 
tions of the meeting. It may help to 
take brief notes. 


help than I have done.” 


some questions to ask 
of the group 


1. What do you feel are the big- 
gest satisfactions the employees de- 
rive from their jobs? 

2. What are some dissatisfactions ? 

3. How do the employees feel 
about -———-—? (Specific concerns 
that you may sense.) 

i. Are there some ways that em- 
ployees feel our meetings can be 
improved? 

5. What things have I done or 
not done that seem to hold us back? 

In some institutions, especially 
where such a procedure is very new, 
it may be unwise to attempt to ac- 
complish much in one such meeting. 
It may be better to do less in the 
first meeting, and give others a 
chance to digest the purpose. The 
leader also needs a chance to look 
back at what is happening. 

Set another date or two to con- 
tinue the talk about these things. 
Some leaders who began this way 
have provided for such meetings 
every month or so—after seeing that 
all concerned were benefiting. 

A third way to secure the informa- 
tion is to be available to employees. 
Here more depends on our attitudes, 
as leaders, than on a particular plan 
of action. 

There are at least two means of 
letting others know that we are 
available. One is to be in sight when 
employees are free — as when they 
are about to begin their work day, 
as they are leaving to go home, or in 
a free period during the work day. 
The second way is to encourage them 
to come in to talk with us. They will 
soon learn if we really want them to 
do this. 

All of these ideas are based on 
two hunches assumed about leaders: 
(1) that we really want to find out 
what we do as leaders and (2) that 
we are willing and prepared to do 
something about it. OO 
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Senior Citizens Study World Affairs 


By HILDEGARD OPPLER, Executive Director, Five Towns Golden Age Club, Long Island, N.Y. 


The Five Towns Golden Age Club is a cooperative, 
ommunity-supported day center for men and women 
over 60. Last year we decided to find out through an 
experimental program if older men and women are 
interested in public affairs or could be stimulated to 
develop such an interest 

In collaboration with the Bureau of Adult Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Education, the 
Fund for Adult Education made available material 
needed to conduct the discussion series “World Affairs 
Are Your Affairs”. Any member could sign up for this 
series free of charge. The one condition was a willing- 
ness to attend all meetings, held once a month, and to 
have read the appropriate chapter in the textbook in 
advance of the meetings. 

Twenty-six members registered for the series. 
Three monthly sessions were held prior to closing for 
the summer. The sessions were held during the morn- 
ing hours and transportation was provided where neces- 
sary. 

When the club reopened in the fall, we decided that 
it was not practical to have the morning sessions, mostly 
because of difficulty in arranging transportation. We 
therefore opened the series to any member present at 
the Center on the day a discussion was held. In the 
remaining seven sessions of the series we had from 6-14 
of the original members attending and from 10-20 new 
members. 

At this stage we began to notice that members 


neglected their preliminary reading and it became 
necessary to give a summary of the appropriate chapter 
in the textbook before showing each movie. On the 
other hand, attendance at the meetings went up and 
many more members participated in the discussions. No 
other activities were scheduled for the time the discus- 
sion series were going on, although members were free 
to leave the discussion if they preferred to play cards 
elsewhere in the Center. Even inveterate card players, 
however, seemed eager to participate in the discussion. 

For some of the sessions we used extra material or 
invited persons to enrich the program. We had a woman 
from the League of Women Voters as a resource person 
to give us information on technical assistance to India. 
One member cooked an Indian curried dish for our 
lunch. For the session on Indonesia the Indonesian Con- 
sulate sent us maps, literature, and a beautiful film. 

Long before the conclusion of the series, the ques- 
tion we originally had asked was answered: These older 
people definitely had an interest in world affairs. More- 
over, this series stimulated them to take an even greater 
interest. They said that they now read the papers much 
more intelligently, and that they take an active part in 
discussing current events with their family. 

Still another result of the series, no less important, 
was the frequent expression from members of the 
group that they developed a facility for speaking in 
front of a group, which carried over to other meetings, 
and thus gave them more self-assurance and poise. 


OO 


You Can See What's Happening in Greenwich 


1956 officers of the Adult Activities Council, Greenwich, 
viewing the file: Mrs. Theodora McAulay, Treasurer; and 


Alfred Lorenz, Chairman. 
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Based on material by MARY GEORGE, Adult Education Director, Greenwich, Conn., Public Schools 


Have you ever launched a program with enthusiasm, 
only to close the doors shortly after for lack of 
participants? 

The visual file pictured opposite was set up by the 
Adult Activities Council of Greenwich, Connecticut as 
an answer to such problems. Through the Council, the 
several organizations in Greenwich who are doing adult 
education get information about what each of them is 
doing or planning. The cooperation of the Greenwich 
Library, which is centrally located on the main street, 
makes it possible to post this information in a con- 
spicuous place in the library where the townspeople can 
all see it. 

The file lists activities already in operation, as 
well as groups which will be started if enough interest 
is indicated. Greenwich adults know that this is the 
place to find out what’s going on or to voice an interest 
in getting some new activity organized. OO 
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next month: 
ADULT LEADERSHIP shares with its readers 
the significant happenings of AEA’s 
annual Conference. In place of the 
workshop we will present some of the speeches 
in support of the Conference theme: “Adult 
Education and the Development of Mature 
Individuals.” 


Also scheduled are a wide range of timely articles 


@ Music in Adult Life 

@ Advice on Advisory Committees 

@ Education for Neighborhood Survival 

@ Operation Live-It—a picture story 
on a training program 


our next workshop—in February—is: 


HELPING ADULTS CHANGE ATTITUDES 


december, 1956 


RULES OF FREEDOM 
AND ORDER 


introduction 


There are a number of excellent manuals on parlia- 
mentary procedure (some of the best of them authored 
by contributors to this Workshop). For this reason we 
hesitated a long time before deciding to devote a Work- 
shop to this important, but hardly neglected, topic. 


Two considerations finally moved up to go ahead 
with it. One was the common complaint (and observa- 
tion) that groups get so tangled up in the processes of 
making and amending motions that the essential steps in 
intelligent decision-making get overlooked. These steps 
are, at least, (1) identifying problems, (2) analyzing 
them, (3) suggesting solutions, (4) evaluating sug- 
gestions, and (5) reaching a decision on appropriate 
action, In one of our early issues a non-parliamentarian 
grappled with this problem (“Move Over, Mr. Robert,” 
by Malcolm S. Knowles. ADULT LEADERSHIP, June, 
1952, pp. 2-4), rashly perhaps, but not entirely in vain. 
The problem, however, persisted, and it seemed worth 
while to ask some authorities on parliamentary procedure 
to help us with it. 


The other reason we decided to go ahead with this 
Workshop was the encouragement and assistance we 
received from members of the Speech Association of 
America, particularly its executive vice-president, 
Kenneth Hance, and the writers who contributed articles. 


In reading the following material, you will find 
that we have not edited out some repetition of centrally 
important principles. You will also find that no effort 
has been made to reconcile apparent differences of opin- 
ion on such matters as whether it is undemocratic to 
require more than a majority vote for certain types of 
decisions, and whether a formal vote is always necessary 


for a legally binding decision. These are matters upon 
which more may need to be said in some future issue. 


Meanwhile, we believe that the following articles 
combine clear statements of basic principles, wise coun- 
sels and cautions, and a leaven of experienced common 
sense that should help us to use parliamentary methods 
—where appropriate—as aids in responsible problem- 
solving and decision-making rather than as legalistic and 
superfluous hindrances.—R.S. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


Democracy and parliamentary procedure go to- 
gether. They go together not only “like a horse and 
carriage” but actually “like love and marriage.” You 
can’t have one without the other. 

True democracy is quite different from its counter- 
feit. Deafening applause greeted Big Boss Nikita 
Khruschev as he strode into the Communist Party Con- 
gress assembly. The 1400 well-trained delegates made 
the white and gold walls of the Kremlin Hall ring. But 
Boss Khruschey wasn’t satisfied. He turned upon the 
faithful 1400 and warned them not to applaud every 
time the big-wigs entered, but to “Behave in the Com- 
munist way and show you are the masters of this 
Congress!” 

Brave but banal words. By thus insulting the as- 
sembly, Khruschevy proved who was the real Boss — 


JOSEPH F. O'BRIEN is Professor of Public Speaking at 
Pennsylvania State University. Believing that parliamentary 
procedure is an essential part of democracy, he has written 
a book, Parliamentary Law for the Layman (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952), and is at present planning for 
the writing of a biography of Henry M. Robert, author 
of Robert’s Rules of Order. 


The Seven Cardinal Sins and 
the Seven Cardinal Virtues 


of Parliamentary Practice. 


by JOSEPH F. O'BRIEN 


himself. The scene reminds one of an incident in 
Orwell’s Animal Farm, Equality was stressed, but the 
Pig Commissars made a neat differentiation: “All an- 
imals are equal — but some animals are more equal 
than others.” 

This is not democracy. Any good parliamentarian 
would have called Khruschev to order. 

Contrast the Kremlin attitude with that of Aunt 
Eller in Rodgers and Hammerstein’s Oklahoma! When 
the cowman and the farmer kick up a fuss she sings: 


“I'd like to teach you all a little sayin’— 
And learn the words by heart the way you should: 
I don’t say I'm no better than anybody else, 


But I'll be damned if I ain’t jist as good!” 
Copyright 1943 by Williamson Music Inc., New York, N.‘ 


This is democracy. Any good parliamentarian would 
have said she was right. 

Aunt Eller had put her finger on the heart of democ- 
racy itself: the right to be heard and the right to be 
safely heard. This is not a leveling philosophy. It does 
not say that all men are equal in strength, intelligence, 
or talents. It recognizes fully the need for leadership. 
But it does say that all men are equal before the law and 
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have the right to speak their minds fully in meetings 
without fear. 

This is no academic matter. It is through the open 
discussion of the business meeting that the two great 
values of democracy are realized. The best ideas are thus 
drawn forth and the rights of members are in this way 
protected. 

In the words of John Stuart Mill, the superiority of 
democracy rests upon “two propositions of as universal 
truth and applicability as any general propositions which 
can be laid down concerning human affairs. The first is 
that the rights and interests of any person are only secure 
from being disregarded when the person interested is 
himself able and habitually disposed to stand up for 
them. The second is that the general prosperity attains a 
greater height, and is more widely diffused, in propor- 
tion to the amount and variety of the personal energies 
enlisted in promoting it.” 

What this means is that all democratic assemblies 
must function as sounding boards for the best ideas and 
strive to keep from hurting people. This is as true of the 
village Parent-Teachers Association as of the American 
Congress. And it is through parliamentary discussion, 
channelled and safeguarded by parliamentary procedure, 
that this process takes place. 


we all belong to something 


There is another great value in the practice of par- 
liamentary discussion in the American business meeting. 
The members of the thousands upon thousands of local 
boards and voluntary associations thereby keep the 
habits of democracy ever alive in their hearts. Almost 
every citizen serves as a member of some group which 
functions in whole or in important part as a business 
meeting. E. C. Lindeman reported in his Social Education 
that “It is not uncommon to find citizens who sustain 
membership in a dozen or more organizations, and | 
have discovered records running as high as thirty-five 
or more.” 

Since parliamentary discussion and procedure are so 
essential to democracy, and since participation in busi- 
ness meetings is an almost universal experience, it is well 
at times to re-examine the system as it is actually work- 
ing. The misuse of parliamentary procedure is common. 
This is wasteful of time, money, and human energy. At 
times it can lead to lawsuits! Yet only a little more know- 
how about parliamentary methods would solve most of 
these problems. 

The Seven Cardinal Sins and Seven Cardinal Virtues 
of parliamentary practice follow. Avoid the sins and cul- 
tivate the virtues to give your business meetings new 


life. 


the seven cardinal sins 


_ SIN I: The attempt to use parliamentary procedure 
where it doesn't fit. 

It seems incredible, but at times groups attempt to 
force purely educational meetings or differences-resolv- 
ing negotiations into a rules-of-order mould. Educational 
meetings and conferences of negotiation may at times 
be a part of, or develop into, parliamentary situations. 
But such sessions, per se, are not parliamentary. Parlia- 
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mentary procedure is a policy-making tool, meant for 
use in legislatures, local governing bodies, and in the 
business meetings of voluntary associations. 

SIN II: The use of as formal a procedure as possible, 
regardless of the situation, 


This, too, seems almost incredible, but it is a com- 
mon occurrence. It is also seriously harmful. Parliamen- 
tary procedure was made for man, not the reverse. Keep 
the session just as informal as the situation will permit. 

But how can one tell how much rigor in the use of 
rules of order is wise? Use these three principles to 
guide you: 

1. Degree of unity in the group.' 


Unanimity Controversy, 


but temperate 


Outright 
dissension 


Informal 
procedure 


Moderately 
formal procedure 


Strictly 
formal 
procedure 


This is the most important principle. When a group 
is in hearty agreement on the issues at hand, little formal- 
ity in procedure is necessary even in sizable bodies. The 
forms necessary for efficiency and legality should be ob- 
served, of course, but the chairman can save much time 
by settling almost all purely procedural matters by gen- 
eral consent. On the other hand, as controversy rises, 
even when temperate, the need to hold a firm rein in- 
creases. And when a group explodes into bitterness, the 
letter of the parliamentary law must be strictly observed. 
It may also be well to take a recess. 

2. Size of the group. 


Medium — 
50 members 


Small— 
up to 25 members 


Large — 
100 members up 


Informal 
procedure 


Moderately 
formal procedure 


Formal 
procedure 


This principle, too, is highly important. Even when 
much agreement is present, considerable formality of 
procedure is usually necessary for efficiency in larger 
groups. It is necessary to control the noise factor, to 
make possible well distributed debate, and to keep the 
session length within manageable limits. 

3. Knowledge of parliamentary procedure in the 
group. 


Little knowledge 
of forms 


Fair knowledge 
of forms 


Well versed 
in forms 


Informal procedure Moderately 


formal procedure 


Formal 
Procedure 


This principle is less critical than the first two, but 
also has genuine utility. Groups thoroughly familiar with 
parliamentary forms like to use them, and a chairman can 
make good use of this. If the group is small and shows 
a high degree of unity, however, he will not carry this 
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to the point of undue strictness with regard to the code. 

The group which knows little parliamentary pro- 
cedure presents quite a different problem. Here the 
chairman will find it wise to offer tactful help in the 
rephrasing of awkward motions and amendments, and 
in offering suggestions as to how purposes may be 
achieved, But he will assuredly not insist on the use of 
the more technical parliamentary forms when a knowl- 
edge of them simply is not present. 

SIN III: The use of formal methods in settling 
simple procedural matters when actually there is no 
dissent, 


There is genuine waste in following an unduly 
formal routine on simple procedural matters where there 
is general agreement. In these situations the chairman 
should make free use of the principle of “general con- 
sent.” A single objection does stop the use of this 
method, but much of the time the objection will not be 
forthcoming. 

The chair may often close debate by this method 
without a formal motion for such action. He simply says, 
“It seems that we have now discussed this matter quite 
fully. Unless there is objection, the chair will declare 
debate closed.” 

The chairman, too, should call for acceptance of 
minor changes in the working of a motion—changes in 
phraseology but not in substance — by general consent. 
The writer has actually seen an assembly insert a typo- 
graphically omitted conjunction by a formally made, 
seconded, and passed motion to amend. 

SIN IV: Running a committee as though it were a 
miniature assembly. 


This mistake can do a lot of mischief. Some com- 
mittees do reach such a size, or develop such a spirit of 
conflict, that there is reason for using formal methods in 
them. But by and large this is not true. Committees of 
local government and voluntary associations most com- 
monly have three to five members and seldom more than 
10. They should be conducted as genuine face-to-face 
discussion groups. Their procedure is distinctly different 
from that of an assembly in at least four ways: 

1. Role of the chairman: An assembly chairman 
must be impartial and refrain from discussing issues 
from the chair (though even he may give judicious ad- 
vice, as we shall later note). A committee chairman on 
the other hand should take an active part in the develop- 
ment of ideas and motions. He should not hog the stage, 
of course, This cuts down on committee cooperativeness 
and squelches many a good idea before it starts. But he 
should be an active participant in discussion. 

2. Development of motions: In a formal assembly, 
a motion must precede discussion (though even a formal 
assembly may change itself into a session of informal 
consideration). But a committee’s very purpose is to 
originate or refine proposals for assembly action, and 
this reverses the assembly arder of consideration. Mo- 
tions develop from the discussion in the committee. 

3. Freedom of debate: In the larger, and often 
much larger, parent body, controls on debate are essen- 
tial. In assembly discussion members are limited to two 
speeches on the same issue on the same day. And they 
may not speak for more than ten minutes at a time (many 
societies require shorter speeches), Motions to further 
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limit debate, and to close debate, are also essential in an 
assembly. But in a committee there are no limitations 
on debate and no closure motions. An assembly may 
impose such debate controls on a committee when neces- 
sary, but this is seldom the case. 

4. The general informality of the procedure: The 
atmosphere of a committee should be an easy one of 
give-and-take. Members need not rise to make motions, 
motions need not be seconded, and the chairman need 
not rise to put questions. 

Patterns of committee discussion will vary with the 
business at hand. Often the steps followed will be those 
of the familiar problem-solution sequence. A recent 


work’ in parliamentary procedure spells out this sequence 
thus: 


I. What is the nature of the problem? 
(a) What are the facts which show there is a prob- 
lem? 
(b) Where, how frequently, and under what con- 
ditions do these facts occur? 
(c) What are the underlying causes of the facts 
which indicate a problem? 


I. What is the best solution to the problem, taking into 
consideration: 
(a) The need to be met as above defined. 
(b) The possible solutions available. 
(c) The practicality of the solutions according to: 
1. The experience of other organizations or 
communities. 
2. The testimony of experts on the solutions. 
SIN V: Refusing an assembly the opportunity for 
informal discussion. 


For the most part, assemblies probably function best 
on a formal or semi-formal basis. This does not mean 
on a stilted, over-technical basis. It does mean a sensible 
observance of the forms and principles designed for the 
purpose, such as requiring a motion before discussion 
and observing limitations on debate. 

But there are times even in an assembly when an 
informal session may be advisable. Assemblies may be 
small enough and unified enough to develop some pol- 
icies in the main body itself. Or, even in larger assem- 
blies, a free exploratory discussion may be helpful before 
referring a problem to a standing or special committee 
for further consideration. In these situations the as- 
sembly should resolve itself into committee status. It does 
this simply by passing a motion to go into committee of 
the whole, into guasi committee of the whole, or into 
informal session. 

SIN VI: Lack of preparation for a meeting. 

A man (or woman) would hardly think of going 
to his job unprepared, or even to a picnic without some 
planning as to place, food, and activities. But he will 
often go to a committee or assembly session in just this 
state. There seems to be an assumption that since the re- 
sponsibility in group effort is shared, no one has any 
individual responsibility. 

It is especially important that assembly and com- 
mittee chairmen plan their meetings with care. Few 
things will do as much to ensure a successful meeting as 
a well-prepared agenda—and one set down on paper! In 
the assembly, this is the joint responsibility of the chair- 
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man and secretary. In the committee, the chairman often 
makes up the agenda alone (though welcoming sugges- 
tions, of course). ; 

Rank and file members, too, have a responsibility 
to go to meetings fully aware of what is coming up and 
having given thought to these matters. Otherwise, they 
encourage the officers to look upon the society as their 
private preserve. 

SIN VII: The failure to observe essential legal re- 
quirements in conducting meetings. 

Lawsuits growing out of illegality in organization 
structure or in the procedure followed are not frequent. 
But they do occur, and may be quite uncomfortable. 

The basic code of an organization states such mat- 
ters as purpose, policy, membership requirements and 
privileges. It lists the offices and their responsibilities. 
This body of principles may be termed the constitution 
or bylaws, or sub-divided into the two categories. It must 
conform to the laws of the nation and state and to local 
ordinances. The basic code of a society must also conform 
to the over-all principles of any organization of which 
the smaller group is a part. 

A constitution or bylaws may prescribe its own 
mode of amendment. The usual requirement is previous 
notice and a two-thirds vote. Previous notice often con- 
sists of submission and reading of the proposed amend- 
ment at the preceding regular meeting. Standing rules 
concern less important matters of routine and are subject 
to adoption or suspension at any time by a majority vote, 
to amendment without notice by a two-thirds vote, and 
to amendment with notice by a majority vote. 

A meeting is legally held when it is a REGULAR 
meeting, a duly voted ADJOURNED meeting, or a prop- 
erly called SPECIAL meeting. A REGULAR meeting is 
the periodic assemblage held on the date, or within the 
date limits, named in the constitution or bylaws. When 
the organization owns its own hall, the place of assem- 
blage may also be specified. It is more common for the 
place of meeting, with the hour, to be stated in the 
standing rules. 

A duly voted ADJOURNED meeting is one voted 
at a regular meeting or at a meeting adjourned from a 
regular meeting. A quorum must be present at the meet- 
ing voting the adjourned assemblage. The purpose of an 
adjourned meeting is to complete business which should 
be acted upon before the next regular meeting. 

A SPECIAL meeting is one called between regular 
sessions by the president and/or executive committee. 
It is also a common and sound practice to require the 
president to call a special meeting upon the petition of 
a substantial number of members. 

A special meeting is held to transact unforeseen 
and urgent business. Such a meeting is properly called 
when it meets the requirement stated in the constitution 
or bylaws. This requirement usually specifies the number 
of days of advance notice, the form of the notice (such 
as by mail), and the naming of the business to come up. 

The only major business which may legally be trans- 
acted in such a special meeting is that named in the call. 
Other important matters may be discussed, but any action 
upon them is subject to later ratification. 

Meetings should be legally conducted as well as 
legally held. The secretary’s record book should confirm 
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that the procedure followed was legitimate. 

There are some important things to remember about 
voting. It is necessary that a quorum be present and that 
the vote count be legal. 

A QUORUM is the percent of the members required 
to be present for the transaction of business. In official 
bodies, such as city councils and school boards, and in 
financial boards elected to conduct businesses, the quorum 
is usually at least a majority of the members. 

Voluntary organizations, such as business, profes- 
sional, and community societies determine their own 
quorums. Their constitutions or bylaws should state this 
percent. If they do not, the quorum in such societies is a 
majority of the membership. This is a high percent 
quorum for a voluntary association. Quorums as low as 
10 percent are common in large voluntary organizations. 


are you ready for the question? 


There are two aspects to the legality of a vote count, 
assuming a quorum to be present: the form of the 
vote and the majority required. 

Most votes except in the election of officers are by 
voice, show of hands, or standing. Elections of officers 
are usually held by secret ballot. The method of voting 
to be used by a society for different purposes should be 
defined in its constitution or bylaws. If there is no such 
provision, the society may determine the voting method 
at the time. 

The usual vote required to pass a main motion or to 
elect officers is a simple majority of the votes cast by legal 
voters, a quorum being present. This does not mean a 
majority of those present, but of the votes cast. 

In elections by ballot, a society may determine 
whether the majority required for election shall be of all 
the votes cast or only of those properly marked. Most 
voluntary organizations require that the majority shall 
be of all the votes cast, including illegible and improp- 
erly marked ballots which are discarded. 

Some societies stipulate that the majority shall be of 
the valid votes cast. This has the effect of reducing the 
number required to elect. Assuming a quorum to be 
present and 20 ballots cast, 11 votes are required to elect 
under the first method. Under the second method, if a 
candidate received seven votes, his opponent five, and 
there were eight discarded ballots, the first man would 
be elected. He would have a majority of the 12 properly 
marked ballots. 


and now for the seven virtues— 


An organization which avoids the seven cardinal 
sins of parliamentary practice explained above will have 
gone far in the direction of effective meetings. But there 
is also a positive side to the picture. 

VIRTUE I: Acceptance of the spirit of the parlia- 
mentary tradition—that once a battle is over, the whole 
organization pulls together. 


Nothing will do more to ensure a successful organi- 
zation than whole-hearted acceptance of this principle. 
Discussion battles are to be accepted and expected. The 
democratic process must be honestly carried out, with 
full, free, and frank disscusion. But once the final vote 
has been taken, the minority as well as the majority must 
go along with the decision. 
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The importance of this spirit in a group, of accept- 
ance of the principle of ‘liberty under the law,” cannot 
be overstated. Without it, an organization will at the 
best function poorly, and at the worst will disintegrate. 

The next four virtues comprise the basic principles 
of parliamentary discussion. They recognize that the 
whole is greater than its part. If one conducts parlia- 
mentary meetings according to these principles, being 
mindful of the spirit of the parliamentary tradition, 
there is a good probability that the session will be suc- 
cessful. This is true even though there may occur a goodly 
number of minor breeches of parliamentary forms on 
the way. 

VIRTUE Il: The honest determination of true 
intent, 

Organizations exist to carry out their policies. It is 
therefore of the greatest importance that the true will of 
the group be determined, regardless of the formal per- 
fection of the forms used. The courts also look closely 
at this matter of honest determination of true intent. 

VIRTUE III: Insistence upon fair and meaningful 
discussion. 

It is only through discussion and debate in both 
committee and assembly that the great values of the 
democratic process may be gained. From this verbal in- 
terchange spring the fresh, new ideas. It is also in dis- 
cussion that individuals and sub-groups protect their 
rights by speaking up for them, Parliamentary proce- 
dure insures that this discussion shall be orderly and fair. 
hese are great values, make no mistake about it. But the 
discussion itself is the thing. Never let sheer technicality 
of method get in the way. 

VIRTUE IV: Protection of the rights of the mi- 
wority. 

A minority should always be given a fair hearing. 
In Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People, Dr. Stockmann cries, 
‘The minority is always right!" This is certainly an over- 
statement. But the minority may be right, or at least par- 
tially right. If you don’t hear them, how can you tell? 
Not only this, but a minority that has been given a fair 
hearing will usually swing into line behind majority 
policy even though its own program was defeated. A 
faction crushed without the chance to speak up for itself 
may harbor bitterness for a long while. 

All too often, the writer has seen majorities over- 
ride minorities before anything like real debate had 
taken place. Part of this springs from sheer ignorance 
of the basic assumptions of the democratic process, and 
not from malice. A good many people so misunderstand 
democracy that they think it is a mere matter of head- 
counting. They are flatly wrong. Discussion is at the 
heart of the process. It is for this reason that voluntary 
associations almost always require a two-thirds vote to 
close debate in the assembly, and that committee discus- 
sion is for the most part subject to no restriction. 

Legislatures commonly close debate in assemblies 
by a-majority vote, But this is because the two-party sys- 
tem assumes a more or less consistent majority for one 
party. Even under this method, the two parties ordinarily 
treat one another with due consideration as to the amount 
of debate permitted. But in voluntary associations, it is 
much better if no permanent majority and minority view- 
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points dev elop—if, instead, the makeup of the majority 
and minority shift with the issue. 

VIRTUE V: Protection of the rights of the majority. 

Because the minority should be heard, it does not 
follow that it need be heard ad infinitum. \n particular, 
if the opposition is unreasonable or obviously motivated 
by factors against the best interest of the organization, 
it should be curbed. Even when the opposition is sensible 
and honestly motivated, it is entitled to only a fair hear- 
ing—not to more. Democracy is predicated on the rule 
of the majority. It is therefore proper to close assembly 
debate after a reasonable amount of discussion. 

We now turn to two virtues somewhat apart from 
the code itself but of genuine importance in parliamen- 
tary discussion. 


VIRTUE VI: The implementation of discussion 
through use of principles of human relations and per- 
suasion. 


Man does not live by bread alone. The rules pro- 
vide a framework for effective discussion, But they do 
not provide, and do not claim to provide, those skills of 
inter-personal relations and speech-making so impor- 
tant to the democratic process. These skills, too, you must 
develop and practice. 


VIRTUE VII: The use of common sense. 


Many times a chairman or member must use his own 
judgment on how to proceed. The chairman is often the 
president of the organization. He is therefore the or- 
ganization’s leader as well as its assembly presiding 
officer. At times he may see fit to offer judicious, tem- 
perate advice without leaving the chair. If he wishes to 
debate the matter outright, he will, of course, relinquish 
the chair for the time being. Upon occasion, too, a chair- 
man may permit some discussion of a matter before a 
motion is offered, even in a formal assembly. These are 
questions of judgment. 


before we adjourn— 


We have now seen how parliamentary discussion 
guided by parliamentary procedure is an essential part 
of the democratic process. We have looked upon the 
sins that impede parliamentary discussion and upon the 
virtues that make it effective. 

As you put this knowledge into actual use in your 
business meetings, hold fast to your faith in democratic 
discussion. Remember with Thomas Jefferson, America’s 
first great parliamentarian, that ‘“‘an association of men 
who will not quarrel with one another is a thing which 
never yet existed from the greatest confederacy of na- 
tions down to a town meeting or a vestry.”’ 

But also believe with Jefferson that “these differ- 
ences when permitted, as in this happy country, to purify 
themselves by free discussion, are but as passing clouds 
overspreading our land transiently, and leaving our hori- 
zon more bright and serene.” Oo 


* Similar charts and explanations of how to adapt procedure to 
the group appear in Joseph F. O’Brien, Parliamentary Law for the 
Layman, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. pp. xvii-xviii. 
"Ibid. pp 91-92. 

* Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1908. Vol. VIII, p. 134. 
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The Chair Recognizes— 


Parliamentary methods are helpful in settings 
as various as meetings of Congressional 
committees, trade unions, and PT A’s. 


by WILLIAM S. TACEY 


The Army-McCarthy hearings attracted millions of 
television viewers. Amid the clashes of opinion and per- 
sonality Senator Karl Mundt was hard-pressed to con- 
duct the hearings in a manner fair to all, and millions 
of viewers saw a demonstration of the practical working 
of some of the principles of parliamentary procedure. 

Even the determined Junior Senator from Wisconsin 
demonstrated that “Mr. Chairman” was the open sesame 
for anyone who wanted the right to speak during a 
public meeting, whether televised or not. Who is ‘Mr. 
Chairman,” that he wields authority over even a voluble 
and determined Junior Senator? How does he get his 
sceptre of power and his right to bang a gavel as a signal 
of his having made a decision? 

In any deliberative body where matters are settled 
by debate ‘followed by a vote, a chairman wields extra- 
ordinary power. A ruling made by him has the strength 
of the whole group behind it. He is at once the servant 
and the master of the group. He must always be answer- 
able to the majority who put him into office, and to the 
minority whose rights it is his duty to protect. 

Mr. Chairman, remaining as impersonal as his title, 
presides at any meeting where decisions are made by vot- 
ing. He does his task according to the rules of parlia- 
mentary order. There are exceptions. In any group where 
a consensus, or full agreement, is needed, parliamentary 
rules may be a hindrance to reflective thinking. For ex- 
ample, a church organization holding an annual meeting 
will need to follow the rules of parliamentary procedure 
to avoid swamping themselves in a maze of small talk 
and unproductive discussion. By contrast, the same 


WILLIAM S. TACEY is Professor of Speech at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. “Since grade school days,” he says, 
"I've been Mr. Chairman in many meetings with greater 
or lesser success. I'm still amazed when seemingly intelli- 
gent people say, ‘Let's forget the rules and get on with the 
business.’ In contrast, I love the man who rises and re- 
quests that we try to follow the principles of parliamentary 
law so that we may conduct our business quickly and dem- 
ocratically.”’ 
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church’s board of trustees would find such rules a hin- 
drance in an attempt to discover the most effective means 
for increasing by 10° next year’s budget. 


a case in point 


Now let’s watch an effective chairman in action with 
an alert group of people interested in conducting busi- 
ness. This building is the Dixville School and there are 
two meetings to be held here tonight. Let’s watch Les 
Small, president of Dixville School P.T.A. It’s now one 
minute before 8:00 P.M. and Les will start on time. 

‘The meeting will come to order. The Secretary will 
read the minutes of the last meeting.” That’s Les speak- 
ing now. 

“If there are no objections or corrections, the min- 
utes stand approved as read.” 

Did you notice how Les looked at everyone and 
waited for a moment to see if there would be a response 
to his question? Next, he will read the agenda for the 
meeting. Watch what happens if the group from Archer 
Street suggests any change in it. 

“Mr. Chairman, I propose that we discuss the bus 
service for Archer Street first.”’ 

“Such a change would be in order,” replies Les, “but 
hadn’t we better hear the committee reports first? One 
committee has something to say about bus service 
Les is showing the group now why the agenda is planned 
as it has been. 

Oh, watch out, there’s the Archer Street man on his 
feet again. “Mr, Chairman, I move that we discuss the 
bus service first.” 

“Is there a second to the motion that we discuss the 
bus service first? .. . The motion is dead for want of a 
second. We will proceed with the agenda as stated.” 

Did you notice the lady sitting near Les at his left? 
That’s his parliamentarian, She’s a stickler for following 
the rule and everyone respects her judgment for she’s 
seldom wrong. No, you won't hear her speak in the meet- 
ing. Her advising is done in private. She usually meets 
with the P.T.A. Executive Committee and does plenty of 
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talking then to instruct them how to avoid mistakes. 

Let's go now to the Auditorium where there’s a 
union meeting scheduled for 8:30 P.M. It’s the Amalga- 
mated Soft Metals Workers, Local 92. They had difficul- 
ties lately and had their charter lifted for two years. To- 
night they are going to try to reorganize and elect a slate 
of officers. 

Judge O'Hara is to be the chairman of the meeting. 
He has a good reputation among these union men as a 
square shooter. 

That's Judge O'Hara rapping his gavel for order. 

“And now,” says Judge O'Hara, “the first item of 
business is the election of your President. The chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman in the 5th row.” 

“Mr. Chairman, I nominate Henry Graff.” 

Loud voice from the rear: “I don’t want that dirty 

— — to be our President.” 

Judge O'Hara: “That statement is out of order. No 
one will speak who has not been recognized by the chair.” 

Did you see how the judge handled that? He looked 
ten feel tall as he spoke and showed the righteous wrath 
of an avenging angel. A chairman can’t be wishywashy. 

You watch Joe Big. He’s the man who yelled. When 
the judge gives him a chance, he won't talk. Joe was one 
of the men who helped the union lose its charter two 
years ago. My guess is that we won't see much disorder 
here tonight. The judge is known to be absolutely fair. 
Besides, the college professor sitting at his right is serv- 
ing as parliamentarian, and has been teaching a class of 
union members lessons in parliamentary law. Most of 
them know what is required for a successful meeting. 


all in favor, say aye— 


In the two illustrations given, the chairman is shown 
as a leader who knows his rules of order and how to 
handle people. Parliamentary law is used as a valuable 
tool to help him conduct his meeting in an effective way. 

The basis for any discussion is the “motion.” 

“I move that we assess our members $1.00 each to 
pay for refreshments,” indicates the wish of one member. 

“I second the motion,” shows that another member 
wants a debate on the motion, He may be for or against 
the idea expressed. Since two members have, in effect, 
requested debate on the subject, the chairman must per- 
mit discussion from the floor. 

Debate may include not only comments pro and con, 
but the offering of amendments to the motiun. In voting, 
the last motion made is voted upon first, and finally the 
motion as amended is disposed of by a vote (unless 
tabled, or otherwise delayed). 

In most organized groups an order of business, or 
agenda, is prepared. Authors of books on parliamentary 
law suggest that the order to be followed is: 


(a) reading of minutes 

(b) report of officers and standing committees 
(c) unfinished business 

(d) new business. 


As we observed in the two meetings we visited, peo- 
ple were addressing each other by title rather than by 
name, by “the gentleman” rather than “you.” This em- 
phasizes the fact that under parliamentary rule we dis- 
cuss propositions, not personalities. 1 may dislike in- 
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tensely what you say, but like you as a person. You may 
disagree strongly with my point of view, yet seek my 
company for lunch. Parliamentary law protects us in our 
personal relationships as we deal objectively with mat- 
ters of policy affecting us all. The secret ballot is an ex- 
ample of how we protect ourselves from possible per- 
sonal censure as we vote our convictions. 

Every decision under parliamentary rule is made by 
voting. Even when the chairman announces, “Without 
objection, the minutes stand approved as read,” he is in 
effect, taking a vote. Silence gives consent. Decisions are 
made by a majority vote, a two-thirds or a three-fourths 
majority, or by unanimous vote, depending upon the im- 
portance of the matter being decided. 

For example, to lay a motion on the table (postpone 
discussion) requires a majority vote. To close debate (the 
previous question) requires a two-thirds vote. A three- 
fourths vote may be required for amending a constitu- 
tion. Unanimous consent may be required for certain 
privileges—as in the U.S. Congress for the privilege of 
extending remarks in the Congressional Record. 


contrary, no— 


During debate the right to be heard remains for 
everyone regardless of his point of view. Time limits 
may be set, but no one may be denied the right to speak. 
To protect the majority from a filibustering minority, 
any one of various methods of closing debate may be 
employed. But the impatient members of the majority 
must sit quietly while the one-speaker-at-a-time rule is in 
effect. 

Following a vote to decide a motion, deliberative 
groups frequently want to reconsider the matter. An in- 
genius rule protects the majority from attack by an ob- 
stinate minority. The rule requires that only a member 
who voted for the motion may move to reconsider it. 

In the enforcement of this rule, as in all other cases, 
group members do well to remember that following the 
Golden Rule does much to make effective all parliamen- 
tary rules. One church group which was permitting minor 
squabbles to develop into major quarrels was reminded 
that the Master whom they professed to serve had set up 
a rule for them. From then on their tussle with parlia- 
mentary matters became less bruising. 

People as members of deliberative groups tend to 
retain all of their human foibles. This is perhaps best 
noted by President Andrew Jackson in his famous state- 
ment, “John Marshall has made his decision. Now let 
him enforce it.” 

Some who cast votes on the losing side are apt to 
taunt the majority members with remarks reminiscent of 
Jackson’s. A prime principle of parliamentary law cor- 
responds with our democratic principle of government 
that a majority decision is binding on us all. 

We've but to remember that in any meeting the 
rules exist to help members do business. If the chairman 
is to do his job well he has to be impersonal in his deci- 
sions and keep in mind that everyone’s rights must be ob- 
served. Our Archer Street friend may be disgruntled, but 
he can‘t complain that he wasn’t heard. Joe Big will think 
twice before he calls someone else a name in the next 
meeting—especially when he doesn’t have the floor. 


OO 
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THE ROLE OF THE 
CHAIRMAN—in committee 


and assembly 


By J. JEFFERY AUER 


Few American social institutions have been so 
abused as the committee. It is almost standard folklore 
that a committee is an uninspired group of the unin- 
formed, doing the unnecessary, for the uninterested. 

As one jingle says it: 

The members babble, 
And the chairman glowers, 
While they keep the minutes 
And waste the hours. 

The assembly, or organization business meeting, is 
often as poor in public esteem. And for all that may 
be said about the values of “shared leadership,” it is the 
leader or chairman who is usually held responsible for 
any breakdown of the group process in committees and 
assemblies. So let’s take a look at the chairman and his 
job. 

Its chief distinction is that the chairman of a commit- 
tee or assembly is an agent of his organization: he has a 
fixed responsiblity, not just for presiding over whatever 
discussion may happen to take place, but for seeing to it 
that enough relevant discussion takes place to carry out 
the assigned business of the committee or assembly. 

If our subject is president of the League of Women 
Voters, and the business at hand is the annual meeting 
and election of new officers, she is the agent of her or- 
ganization, responsible not just for having the assembly 
“talk it over,” or “discuss the problem,” but for getting 
new officers expeditiously nominated and fairly elected. 

Thus the committee-assembly chairman is seen to be 
a responsible, not a free, agent. He cannot be as casual 
in his approach to leadership as some informal discus- 
sion leaders; he cannot be as innocent of a prepared 
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agenda of business, either. In fact, though he may want 
a “permissive” situation in his committee or assembly, 
he must recognize that because certain assignments or 
pieces of business must be completed, it is a “compul- 
sive” situation. 

So far we have talked about the committee-assembly 
chairman as though he were one. From this point on it 
will be helpful to treat the two types separately, to con- 
sider in each case what the chairman’s qualifications 
should be, how he prepares for his job, and how he car- 
ries it out. 


the role of the committee chairman 


What the committee chairman’s role is, and how he 
plays it, depends upon at least three factors: 


1 « How is he chosen for bis job? 

Whether appointed or elected, he should be selected 
because he is qualified. To name him chairman because 
he is the senior member of the group, as often happens 
in legislatures, is not the happiest procedure; senility 
and seniority sometimes go together. To name him be- 
cause he made the motion creating the committee isn’t 
foolproof, either; his own intensity of feeling about 
any one course of action may reduce his capacity for ob- 
jectivity. And to name the chairman by a process of 
elimination often confuses availability with ability. 

As some wit observed of this procedure, “The trouble 
with joining any organization is that you have to attend 
all the meetings to protect yourself from being made 
chairman of a committee.” If there is no magic in those 
methods, the alternative is selection based upon answers 
to the two questions which follow. 


2 e What does be know about the subject? 

We usually think the informal discussion leader 
should not be an expert on the subject; he should repre- 
sent the layman who asks questions, not the authority 
who may be tempted to answer them. But the committee 
chairman ought to know well the subject matter before 
his committee. The square peg of an accountant ought 
not be put into the round hole of the Rotary club com- 
mittee on foreign students; he will fit much better as 
chairman of the committee on budget. He will do even 
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better if he has had previous service as a member of that 
committee. In this respect the legislative practice of rec- 
ognizing length of service and familiarity with the prob- 
lems of a committee as a factor in selecting the chairman 
has great merit. 


2 What does be know about discussion leadership? 
In addition to being a master of the problems before 
his committee, the chairman should be practiced in the 
skills of leading discussion. He needs to understand the 
difference between assertion and evidence, between an 
untested hypothesis and a proved conclusion. He also 
needs the ability to apply his understanding tactfully 
and firmly to all that is said in his committee. This re- 
quires skill in asking questions of those that probe for 
causes, prod for evidence, or press for conclusions. 

Assuming that the chairman has been selected with 
discrimination, that he knows the problem to be investi- 
gated, and that he has mastered the skills of discussion 
leadership, there are still two variables that may affect 
his role: (a) What does the committee know about the 
subject? (b) What does the committee know about the 
discussion method? 

Blessed is the chairman whose colleagues are well 
qualified on both counts. His committee may even get 
its report in on time, The chairman whose committee is 
innocent of information on the subject, or about the 
process of group thinking, or both, may be tempted to 
go it alone, solving the problem and writing the report 
himself. To resist this temptation and train the members 
of his team, for their good and for his, he needs the 
patience of a saint and the persistence of a sinner. 


the committee chairman in action 


The committee chairman’s tasks normally fall into a 
related sequence: planning, conducting, evaluating. 


1 » Planning the committee meeting. 

In addition to issuing a call for the committee meet- 
ing, the good committee chairman does at least these 
three things in advance: (a) gets a copy of the legislation 
creating the committee so that he knows the nature and 
extent of its assignment, (b) draws up a tentative outline 
of the work necessary to complete that assignment, and 
(c) learns as much‘as he can about the interests and abili- 
ties of each committee member. 

He should not offer his outline to the committee as 
an arbitrary guide, but as a suggestion for consideration 
by his colleagues. What he learns about them may be use- 
ful in appointing members to investigate special phases of 
the problem. In any case he should not plan to be just 
“a good administrator” (i.e., one who gets others to do 
all the work), but to carry his share of the committee 
chore and to study aspects of its task that do not interest 
other members. 


9. Conducting the committee meeting. 

The keynotes of successful committee leadership are 
informality and cooperative discussion. These can best 
be achieved if the chairman phrases his opening state- 
ment carefully, encourages members not to commit them- 
selves to conclusions until after careful study of alterna- 
tives, and makes clear that all members, including him- 
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self, are expected to join the discussion on equal terms. 

Parliamentary procedure should be held to a mini- 
mum and the tenor of the meeting should be that of any 
good group discussion. Indeed, the motion to adopt the 
committee report is the only one that must be put form- 
ally. Unless there is special reason to do otherwise, the 
whole committee should participate in writing the final 
report. The chairman should participate in writing the 
final report. The Chairman then presents it to the parent 
body, explains it, and moves its adoption. 

Here is a general outline of procedure that may 
guide a chairman in drawing up his tentative plan for the 
committee meeting. It has been made comprehensive, and 
in most cases a simpler agenda will suffice. 

a. Call meeting to order; roll call; choose secretary 
at first meeting. 

b. Review committee objectives, purpose, and scope 
of its assignment. 

c. Establish committee procedure; appoint subcom- 
mittees if needed. 

d. Analyze the problem, both in isolation and in rela- 
tion to the organization’s purposes. 

e. Establish minimum essentials for any acceptable 
solution, 

f. Hear the reports of subcommittees, if any. 

g- Examine possible solutions. 

h. Evaluate proposed solutions in terms of minimum 
essentials. 

i. Decide on the best solution. 

j. Choose the method of presenting the committee re- 
port. 

k. Prepare the committee report. 

1. Evaluate the committee’s procedure, for the good 
of future meetings. 

m. Adjourn. 


3. Evaluating the committee meeting. 

A committee is a team. As it learns to work like one 
it will increase its productivity and sharpen its efficiency. 
Like any team, the committee will profit from a “post 
mortem” after the game, with the chairman and other 
members sharing their ideas about how to win the next 
one. 


the role of the assembly chairman 


Ordinarily the assembly chairman is elected, but 
whether appointed or elected, he should be chosen for 
his qualifications. Here are three: 


1 « What are bis relations with the group? 

The good presiding officer needs rapport with his 
group. He should know and understand them. They 
should have confidence in his fairness and respect for his 
firmness. “Goodtime Charlie” may be a handy man to 
have at a party, but he’s usually too eager to please 
everyone. “Caspar Milquetoast”’ may have the quiet qual- 
ities of a faithful spaniel, but he is seldom able to run 
with the hounds. And “Nervous Nellie” is about as use-- 
ful in the chairman’s seat as she is in the back seat of your 
automobile. : 


9 « What does be know about parliamentary procedure? 
If ignorance is ever bliss, it certainly is not in the case 
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of a presidiag officer. He needs the same precise knowl- 
edge of form and procedure as the hostess at a formal 
dinner, not because the form is an end in itself, but be- 
cause it contributes to smooth and efficient operation. 
Thus the assembly chairman needs to understand the 
philosophy and objects of parliamentary procedure 
(maintaining order, expediting business, and ensuring 
equality of opportunity in decision-making), as well as 
the technical means (order of business, formal motions, 
and standard procedures) by which these objectives are 
accomplished. 


3 « What are his personal attributes? 

In physical terms, he must be able to speak up and 
make himself heard. Intellectually he must have the ca- 
pacity for making quick decisions, analyzing the parlia- 
mentary situation, and applying appropriate procedures. 
In some organizations he may be provided with a parlia- 
mentarian, but if he must consult this authority constant- 
ly before rendering decisions he had better trade places 
and let the man who knows wield the gavel. 

Most important are his psychological attributes, his 
sensitivity to people, his awareness not only of what 
people are saying from the floor, but how they feel about 
what they say. The obvious virtue words here are judg- 
ment, common sense, tact, and im partiality. But they do 
not alone describe the chairman’s need for being able 
to sense the mood of the group or the attitudes of its 
members. Like the jockey in a horse race, the assembly 
chairman must know when to relax and when to apply 
pressure. 

Granted all this, certain variables may affect his role: 
the size of the group, its knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure, and the division of its opinions. These the 
chairman must take as he finds them. They are a factor 
in determining whether his rule shall be more formal, 
rather than less. Yet even this generalization may be 
modified by the extent to which the members of the as- 
sembly are acquainted with and accustomed to working 
with each other. Though we usually think of the assem- 
bly as being governed more rigorously by the accepted 
rules than the committee, there are still many factors 
which may require the good chairman to “play by ear.” 


the assembly chairman in action 


As in all other forms of discussion, the formal busi- 
ness meeting requires the chairman to plan, lead, and 
evaluate. 


1 « Planning the assembly meeting. 

Traditional practice, with which there is little cause 
to quarrel, provides a standard plan for the chairman to 
follow. Except when the assembly, for good reasons, 
adopts a special order of business, this is the sequence: 

a. Call to order. 

. Reading of the minutes. 
Reports of standing committees. 
Reports of special committees. 
Unfinished business. 
New business. 
Miscellaneous. 
Adjournment. 
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The wise chairman will flesh out this skeleton with 
notes on his own outline concerning the committees he 
knows will be ready to report, and the order in which 
he will call upon them; the items of unfinished business 
as reflected in the secretary’s minutes, and the order in 
which they should be considered; and of such new busi- 
ness as he can anticipate. Whenever practicable, the 
chairman will see that an agenda, incorporating these 
additional items, is circulated to members in advance, 
knowing that more thoughtful discussion is apt to result 
when members have had an opportunity to think about 
problems ahead of time. 


2. Conducting the assembly meeting. 

At this point the presiding officer may need the 
wisdom of Solomon, the patience of Job, and the tenacity 
of Joshua. Lesser men, as most chairman are, will have 
to settle for as much common sense as they can muster. 
Aside from the detailed process of handling motions and 
knowing proper forms — which the good chairman 
should be willing to study as a minimum qualification 
for his post — the presiding officer can command the 
confidence and respect of his assembly by adhering to 
these simple rules, cheerfully, tactfully, and firmly: 

a. Call the meeting to order on time, and proceed 
with the usual order of business if a quorum is present. 

b. Keep the meeting in order at all times: one mo- 
tion, one speaker, and amity for all. 

c. Decide all parliamentary questions, with advice 
from the parliamentarian whenever necessary. But re- 
member that any decision may be appealed from by two 
members and subjected to a majority vote of the 
assembly. 

d. Preside impersonally, even referring to himself 
as “‘the chair.” 

e. State each motion (or have the secretary read it) 
after it has been seconded, then call for discussion. After 
discussion restate the motion before taking a vote. An- 
nounce the results after every vote. (Especially in large 
meetings, it is desirable to stand up when stating the 
motion, putting the question, and announcing the vote, 
though remaining seated during discussion.) 

f. Recognize persons asking for the floor, giving 
preference to those who have not previously spoken, and 
those on the other side of the question under discussion 
in making decisions or giving information. (If the chair- 
man must speak to the motion, or if he otherwise wishes 
to leave the chair, the proper procedure is to ask the 
vice-president or some other officer to take charge of the 
meeting.) 

h. Cast a vote on a pending motion only to break a 
tie, or to make one. 


3 « Evaluating the assembly meeting. 

Some form of evaluation of the group reaction 
to the assembly will be helpful in improving the next 
assembly. A brief conference among the officers of the 
organization (inciuding the “opposition” leaders in a 
two-party situation) will usually suffice to indicate ways 
of increasing the efficiency of the assembly without 
sacrificing its democracy. 
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THE LAW AND 
PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE 


A lawyer looks at Parliamentary Law—and tells 
the part it plays in our ordinary affairs. 


by PAUL MASON 


In Indiana a school board consisting of six members 
met for the purpose of electing a Superintendent of 
Schools. All members of the board were present. The 
board convened at 1:30 in the afternoon and two persons 
were placed in nomination, Three members of the board 
voted for one candidate; the other three voted for the 
other candidate. The election was by ballot, and through 
the afternoon and evening the board proceeded to take 
236 ballots without change. By midnight they were ap- 
parently becoming disgusted at their failure to reach a 
decision, so three of the board members left the rostrum 
where the voting had been taking place and joined those 
who were watching the proceedings. The case indicates 
that the members intended to break up the proceedings 
by leaving the rostrum. 

Another ballot, however, was taken and the three re- 
maining members again voted for their candidate and 
there were no votes for the opposing candidate. Their 
candidate was thereupon declared elected and, later, 
when the incumbent refused to relinquish the office, 
brought an action in quo warranto to determine the right 
to the office. 

The court appeared to have no difficulty in reaching 
a decision. The judges pointed out that although the 
three persons left the rostrum, they remained present 
at the meeting; therefore, all members of the board were 
present, and since three persons voted for one candidate 
and none for the other, there was a clear majority voting 


PAUL MASON, author of Mason’s Manual of Legislative 
Procedure, is Legislative Secretary to Governor Knight 
of California. He is a Commissioner on Uniform State 
Laws, a member of the National Committee on Uniform 
Traffic Laws and Ordinances, Vice President of the Amer- 
ican Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, Di- 
rector of Motor Vehicles of California, and Chairman of 
the Califrnia Reciprocity Commission. 
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in behalf of the candidate. He was therefore duly elected 
and entitled to the office. This was the case of State vs 
Vanosdal (1892) 131 Indiana 338, 31 Northeastern 79. 


parliamentary law defined 


Parliamentary law consists of those rules and prin- 
ciples applied by a court in deciding a controversy, such 
as the one described above, concerning the making of a 
group decision. 

In making decisions involving parliamentary law, 
the courts are merely performing their duty of determin- 
ing disputes between individuals. Providing courts for 
this purpose was one of the first and most essential func- 
tions of government. In fact, this matter of settling dis- 
putes goes back historically far beyond the development 
of the legislative process in government. 

In order to insure justice for the members of any 
community there must be some authority available to 
which anybody can go to get a determination of a ques- 
tion involving his rights. This is true in all societies from 
the most primitive to the most complex, For a govern- 
ment to fail to perform this function would be to fail 
in its duty to protect the weak from the strong and the 
law-abiding from the lawless. 


when parliamentary law will be applied 


When and in what circumstances will the courts 
apply parliamentary law in the decision of a case? The 
answer is simple and direct. Whenever a dispute between 
individuals or groups is brought before it, in which is 
involved the procedure of reaching a group decision, par- 
liamentary law applies. One of the rights guaranteed a 
person is the right to have the protection of the law of 
the land, and whenever he feels that he has been injured 
unjustly he has the right to demand that the court pro- 
tect him by a decision based upon the law. 
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This law may or may not react to the benefit of the 
aggrieved person (or group). For instance: A minister 
in New York State, when appointed to serve at a church, 
apparently had been led to believe that he would receive 
an increase in compensation. The increase was not re- 
ceived. The minister, being unhappy, called the congre- 
gation together and told them of his desire for an in- 
crease in compensation. 

A number of members spoke up and said what a fine 
thing it would be if the minister could receive a raise. 
They even circulated a form of subscription for the pur- 
pose of raising money to increase the salary of the min- 
ister. However, it seems that nothing came of the plan, 
and the minister, being even more unhappy, applied 
to the courts for an order compelling the church to pay 
the compensation he had anticipated. 

The court, however, upon reviewing the facts, 
reached a different conclusion. The principal factor here 
was the validity of any decision reached at the meeting, 
and with reference to this the court said: “The proper 
way to ascertain the wishes of a majority of a deliberative 
assembly is by a vote of some kind.” 

It explained it could not assume from what was said 
at the meeting that a majority of the membership actually 
intended to vote a raise, and so, said the court, the min- 
ister was not entitled to a raise, and this left the minister 
more unhappy still. This was the case of Landers vs 
Frank Street Methodist Episcopal Church (1899) 114 
New York, Page 626, 21 Northeastern, Page 420. 


where is parliamentary law found? 


Parliamentary law is found in the many court deci- 
sions made on these subjects over the past few centuries. 
The decisions are in the court reports. Like all other 
decisions they are published, digested, and indexed. 

In reaching these decisions the courts have con- 
sidered, in addition to their previous decisions, the 
practices of legislative bodies and groups of all kinds. 
Evidence in many cases consists of decisions made by the 
presiding officers on points of order, or decisions by the 
group made on appeals of the decisions of the presiding 
officer. But, when a decision has once been made on a 
question, that decision is applicable to the decision of 
cases that arise thereafter. 

Now, just how has parliamentary law developed? In 
exactly the same manner as common law has developed 
in other fields. Decision by decision, it has developed 
by actual cases determined by the courts. This is difficult 
to demonstrate because it has developed so slowly over 
a period of centuries. However, the development can 
be rather simply illustrated by reference to matters more 
within the experience of all of us. 

Suppose we are playing a game of baseball. In gener- 
al, we all know the rules. And the rules governing most of 
the situations are known to all the players. This, how- 
ever, is not sufficient. There are situations not governed 
by the rules. We must still have the judge or umpire to 
make decisions. He must determine whether a pitch is a 
ball or a strike. He must determine whether the runner 
is out on first or whether he is safe. 

In making his decisions, we expect the umpire to 
decide the same way in cases which are identical or nearly 
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so, for if he should decide one way for one side and an- 
other way for the other side, or if he should decide one 
way at one time and a different way at another time, we 
would decide that he was not fair. 

When the umpire has made a practice of deciding a 
certain way in a particular situation, we insist that he 
must always decide the same way in the same situation, 
and when he does this, he is applying a rule made by his 
own decisions. 

In law, however, we go even farther than this. We 
insist that our presiding officer decide the question the 
same way the other presiding officers have decided it be- 
fore him. When it has become an established practice to 
decide a particular question in a certain way, the manner 
of deciding that question has become an established rule 
and it is applied in that manner thereafter whether the 
decision is made by court, by the presiding officer of the 
city council, by the president of the ladies’ aid society, or 
by an umpire of a baseball game. This is the way the 
rules of common law have developed. This is the way 
parliamentary law has been made. 


applying parliamentary law 

An important characteristic of common law is that 
the actual decision consists of the decision made on the 
particular facts before the court—not the language which 
was used. In reaching a decision, the judge compares the 
facts in one case with the facts in another, and reasons 
from what was decided in one case to the decision which 
should be made in another. When interpreting a statute 
or rule, the court is applying the words of the statute or 
rule to a case before it. 

It can apply the language only so far as it goes, and 
when the specific situation is not covered by the statute 
or rule, the practice of the court is to go back to the 
principles of the common law, or to the decision of law 
made by the courts, and to reason from the principles 
laid down in such decisions rather than to reason from 
the language of a statute or written rule. A lawyer would 
explain this by saying that statutes in derogation of the 
common law are to be strictly construed. 

To what type of situations do parliamentary rules 
apply? They apply to cases where group decisions are 
being made and differences of opinion reconciled. They 
apply without being adopted and without the members 
of the group even necessarily knowing that they are be- 
ing governed by such rules. Anyone who feels that his in- 
terests have been injured may take a question to court 
and the court in making the decision applies the law. 


you can make your own rules, but— 

May a private voluntary organization adopt its own 
rules? Of course it may do so, and the courts will support 
those rules insofar as they conform to public policy and 
protect the rights of the membership. The difficulty is 
that it is rarely possible to determine in advance when 
the courts may declare that the interests of the individual 
are fairly or properly protected by such rules. 

For example, the courts will protect the right of the 
minority to be heard and present its case; the courts will 
protect the right of reconsideration even though not pro- 
vided for in the rules. In a Missouri case, the courts have 
permitted a majority of a group to amend rules already 
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adopted even though the rulés themselves provide that 
they cannot be amended except by more than a majority. 
This, in spite of clear provisions to the contrary in the 
manual which had been adopted. 

A carefully prepared set of rules is a great aid in 
conducting the affairs of a club or association. It will be 
helpful, too, if the limitations of rules be kept in mind. 


basic principles of parliamentary law 


There are a few basic propositions from which many 
of the difficulties in organized groups have arisen, and 
these have been the source of much of the litigation. 
Among these requirements are: 

1. There must be a quorum present. This is a suf- 
ficient number to represent the group and to act for it, 
and is usually a majority. 

2. The action must be taken by a proper vote, usu- 
ally a majority vote. 

3. That the group has acted at a meeting which has 
been properly called, and adequate notice given to the 
members. 

4. That no action taken infringes upon any rights of 
any of the members. 

The courts carefully protect the organization and its 
members, and these basic rules are enforced even though 
they may be contrary to adopted rules or an adopted 
manual, Adopted rules or manuals which do not conform 
to parliamentary law may lead members of an organiza- 
tion into serious legal difficulties. 


majority vote 


Let us take a moment to illustrate one of these 
problems. The basic requirement of parliamentary law is 
that not less than a majority vote is required. Some per- 
sons seem to have felt, however, that it is more demo- 
cratic or safer—or perhaps there is some other virtue—in 
requiring more than a majority, perhaps a two-thirds or 
a three-fourths vote, to take certain actions. 

Analysis of the facts does not justify such a conclu- 
sion, Where a majority vote is required, it follows, of 
course, that the losing side consists of a minority. When, 
however, a two-thirds vote is required, it means that the 
will of a majority can be defeated by any vote which 
consists of more than one-third of the members. And in 
case of a three-fourths vote, the will of the majority can 
be defeated by a vote of more than one-fourth. 

These requirements for more than a majority vote 
have the effect of delegating a controlling authority toa 
minority. It would seem highly desirable that control 
should not be given to a minority except in very par- 
ticular cases. The policy of common law can be said with- 
out question to be that only a majority vote is required 
unless there is a specific requirement based on proper 
authority for a larger vote. 

I hope it has been demonstrated that Parliamentary 
Law is a part of the Common Law which applies to all 
groups of persons in reaching group decisions; that it is 
of general application and applies without the necessity 
of specific adoption; that it is applied the same as any 
other law for the protection of individuals in their rights, 
To what extent adopted rules and legislative manuals 
conform to parliamentary law in the rules they set forth 
is yet another matter. OO 
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PUTTING 
PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE 

TO WORK 


by ALICE STURGIS 


California takes its earthquakes in stride. One night 
this spring the Board of Supervisors was meeting in the 
Courthouse at Bakersfield. Suddenly the building swayed 
sharply. The Board members dashed out into the street. 

No one seemed anxious to resume the meeting so 
the members went home. Next morning the Secretary 
frowned perplexedly as she prepared the minutes. There 
had been no formal adjournment. 

Suddenly the solution came, In the evening paper 
the minutes of the Board of Supervisors concluded thus: 
“On motion of the County Courthouse, the meeting ad- 
journed at 9:10 P.M.” Thus the form, if not the sub- 
stance of parliamentary procedure was maintained. 

Why is parliamentary procedure important? Because 
organizations are important. Parliamentary procedure is 
the set of rules of cooperative endeavor by which volun- 
tary organizations work. 

But parliamentary procedure is not a form or a 
ritual. It is an aid in accomplishing the objectives of a 
group with fairness, harmony, and dispatch. 

Parliamentary procedure is logical and fundamental 
and has developed through centuries of experience. Its 
principles and rules are almost identical in all free na- 
tions of the world. Even primitive tribes follow its essen- 
tial rules. In America we have a motion to “limit debate.” 
One African tribe allows a speaker to talk as long as he 
can stand on one foot! 

Another group in South America hands each speaker 
a branch lit from the council fire. When the branch is 
consumed he must stop. (Probably the popular speakers 
get the greenest branches, while the quick burning dry 
branches go to him who is too fond of hearing his own 
voice.) 

ALICE STURGIS, President-Elect of the Parliamentary 
Law Section of the Speech Association of America, is the 
author of several books on parliamentary law, the latest 
being The Sturgis Standard Code of Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure, a college textbook; and Learning Parliamentary 


Procedure. Mrs, Sturgis works with many national volun- 
teer organizations as consultant and parliamentarian. 
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Some suggestions for partici pation, 


problem-solving, and decision-making 


Parliamentary procedure has two sources. The first is 
the law. I agree completely with what Paul Mason has 
written on this point in the preceding article. 

The second source is the widespread practice and ob- 
servance, over a long period of time, of the great volun- 
tary groups of this country. 

No author can create a rule of parliamentary proce- 
dure, no author can alter it. He can only interpret the 
law and the long prevailing practices. A real under- 
standing of its few fundamental principles does away 
with the necessity to memorize rules. 

What meetings can profit by parliamentary pro- 
cedure? Any meeting at which the members wish to 
transact business with efficiency and in conformity to the 
law. The courts have held that every meeting which 
transacts business is subject to the rules of parliamentary 
law. 

How much parliamentary procedure is needed in a 
meeting? Only enough to keep the proceedings clear 
and legal. We like to have an extensive vocabulary, but 
we do not use all of the words all the time. We need to 
know many words, however, so that we can choose the 
right word for the particular situation. We should have 
a thorough knowledge of parliamentary procedure, but 
the group benefits by keeping the procedure as simple 
as possible. 


how ideas are presented 


Parliamentary procedure provides a flexible plan for 
business meetings. It also establishes flexible procedures 
for carrying on business. Business is transacted by three 
simple steps: 

1. Proposal of an idea. 

2. Consideration of the idea. 

3. Decision on the idea. 

If you have a definite proposal, you present a mo- 
tion beginning, “I move...” It isn’t easy to phrase a 
motion well. It takes care and thought, but a well stated 
motion saves time and prevents confusion. 

Now suppose you wish to present a problem rather 
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than a definite proposal. Your group is in need of funds. 
You wish to raise money, but you aren't sure which is 
the best way of doing it. You might propose your idea 
thus, ‘““We need to raise more funds somehow. I move 
we discuss the problem of ‘fund raising’ informally.” 

Approval of this motion permits the organization 
to “go into informal discussion,” that is, members may 
speak more than once and the discussion may cover any 
form of fund raising. When opinions begin to crystallize 
around a definite plan of raising money, the informal 
discussion can be terminated by a motion such as, “I 
move that we hold a fund raising dinner in the Armory 
on Sept. 22 and that we charge $2.00.” Presentation of 
this motion automatically terminates the informal dis- 
cussion and the regular rules of discussion again apply. 

Another way of securing a well thought-out pro- 
posal is to refer the problem to a committee for study 
and recommendation. 


how ideas are considered 


When a proposal has been stated to the meeting, 
the second step begins—consideration of the idea. The 
primary essential for good discussion is a willingness to 
consider. 

Consideration of a proposal requires an open, 
thoughtful mind and a willingness to listen. Discussion 
is based on a few fundamental principles. One is that 
every member has an equal right to discuss. It is the duty 
of the presiding officer to establish a warm and friendly 
climate, thus encouraging all to exercise this right. 

A second basic principle is that every proposition 
presented for consideration is entitled to full and free 
discussion. Thus every member present must be able to 
hear all the discussion as well as take part in it if he 
desires. Final discussion, to afford equal opportunity, 
must take place before the whole group so that each 
member is in possession of every fact and opinion pre- 
sented. To be valid, a committee’s report must be dis- 
cussed and voted upon at a meeting of the committee. It 
cannot be arrived at by consultution with each member 
individually. The same is true of the decision of an 
organization. 

Another fundamental principle is that every mem- 
ber has the right to know what the question before the 
assembly means before he votes. 

Still another principle which the presiding officer 
should enforce vigorously is that measures, not men, are 
open for discussion, A member may condemn a proposal 
in as hearty terms as he likes. He may term it “ridicu- 
lous”, or “a menace to our organization.” But he cannot 
reflect in any way upon the proposer of the motion or 
on another member. 

Macaulay stated that “men are never so likely to set- 
tle a question rightly as when they discuss it freely.” 
Some proposals, of course, require little or no discussion 
for agreement; others require prolonged discussion. 


is discussion a duty? 


In every organization there are members who enjoy 
speaking and others who do not. Parliamentary law holds 
that when a member joins an organization it is his duty 
to consider all proposals and to vote on all—but it is 
not a duty to speak unless he wishes to do so, If a mem- 
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ber listens, weighs facts and arguments, and votes, he is 
fulfilling his obligations as a member. 

Universal participation in discussion, though agree- 
able in theory, is impractical except in small meetings. 
Those who take an active part in discussion generally 
reflect all the varied views on the subject. There is little 
left for many to say except “me too” or “me neither.” 

The listening members are in even a better position 
to weigh arguments and make decisions than the vocal 
few. They exercise their own highly effective type of 
eloquence when they vote. In so doing they emphatically 
and effectively speak their minds on the proposal at 
hand. Meetings can profit by listeners as well as speakers 
and it is important that the listeners realize that they also 
are contributing to the meeting. 


contributing to discussion 


If a member wishes to take part in discussion there 
are many ways of contributing besides making a 
“speech.”” The valuable person in any discussion is the 
member who can listen, size up the situation at any given 
moment, and make the specific type of contribution 
which the situation calls for. 

For example, if you are puzzled by something that 
is said or left unsaid, ask a question. Chances are a lot 
of other people are puzzled by the same thing and will 
be grateful to you for voicing their question. Your ques- 
tion is a definite contribution. 

If the meaning of some phrase is misunderstood, get 
up and clarify it. If you think that a change in a motion 
will bring more general agreement, propose an amend- 
ment. If a motion is confusing because it has several 
parts, ask that each part be taken up separately. 

If discussion ceases to be objective and members are 
tense, try a humorous remark or a brief story. This will 
often ease the tension and help to bring about agreement. 

At one meeting recently, the members were dis- 
cussing a proposal to erect a new organization head- 
quarters. Discussion had gone on for more than an 
hour and members were irritated and unwilling to 
compromise. 

Finally a man in the back row got up. “Mr. Chair- 
man,” he drawled with a grin, “we're like the centipede 
Abe Lincoln told about. The centipede’s name was Cyril. 
Cyril's legs all wanted to go in different directions at the 
same time. When Cyril made up his mind to amble east 
to a sunnier rock, often the 30 front legs would decide 
to go south, the 40 rear legs north, and the center legs 
would mill around indecisively. 

“One day in desperation Cyril addressed the legs, 
‘Legs,’ he said, ‘all of you insist on going in different 
directions so I can’t go any place. I just stand here and 
quiver. 

Everybody laughed and one member called out good 
humoredly, “If Cyril can solve it, so can we.” 

Another way to ease tension is to propose a short 
recess or to refer the question to a committee. 

If the speaker is getting off the track, rise to a point 
of order and tactfully call the chairman's attention to the 
fact, or ask a question in the form of a parliamentary in- 
quiry, with the purpose of bringing the speaker back to 
the subject. 

If there are several different opinions, point out the 
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facts on which all agree. Even one point of agreement 
can serve as a basis for further agreement. These are 
only a few of the many ways of contributing to discus- 
sion without “making a speech.” 


how questions are decided 


A third important element of parliamentary pro- 
cedure is decision making. This is done by taking a vote. 

There is no method of determining with certainly, 
the decision of a group except by taking a vote. No 
agreement can be enforced unless a vote is taken. 

An architect drew preliminary plans for a club 
house and presented them to the Board of Directors for 
acceptance. The chairman said that they were “fine plans 
and the club should accept them.” The other directors 
agreed and suggested a few modifications. The architect 
was delighted. 

He heard nothing more. Finally he sued for the fee. 
The court, in denying the fee, said, “There was no vote 
taken and the plans were therefore not accepted.” What 
was said constituted merely an expression of thought. 
No definite decision had been made because no vote 
was taken. 

Voting may be by voice, by raising hands, or rising, 
by ballot, or by roll call. On routine matters it may be 
done by “unanimous consent.” 


majority decision 


Unanimous agreement is the ideal termination of 
any discussion. Yet this decision is frequently impossible. 
What vote should be required for a decision? How many 
members can make the decision for the group? 

Jefferson, the first great American parliamentarian, 
wrote something about the vote required for a decision. 
A fundamental principle of democracy and of democratic 
procedures, the statement sounds simple, but its implica- 
tions are profound. 

Jefferson wrote, ‘The first principle of republican- 
ism is that majority decision is the fundamentai law of 
every society of equal rights, To consider the will of the 
society, enounced, by the majority of a single vote as 
sacred as unanimous, is the first of all lessons in im- 
portance, yet the last which is thoroughly learnt. This law 
once disregarded, there is no other but that of force.” 

In conclusion I quote from one of my own books.* 
The introduction, written by Justice Harold H. Burton 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, is as fine a 
statement as I know on the subject of parliamentary law. 

“Parliamentary law,” says Justice Burton, “is essen- 
tial to competent self government. It also can help any 
group make up its mind. It leads, as promptly, fairly, and 
intelligently as possible, to the discovery of high com- 
mon factors of agreement. 

“Free people will do well to learn its elements with 
their alphabets and use them in every policy-forming 
group—from a troop of Scouts to the Parliament of 
Man. Such procedure enables free people to take united 
action and yet retain the greatest individual freedom 
consistent with the interests of all. It is a precious pass- 
key to peace and goodwill.” 


*Standard Code of Parliamentary Procedure, Alice Sturgis, Neu 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. 
OO 
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Research and theory 
in discussion 


A brief bibliography prepared by the Committee 
on Problems in Parliamentary Procedure, Speech 
Association of America.* 


Adult Leadership. Published monthly by the Adult 
Education Association of the United States, since 
May, 1952. 743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


Bales, Robert F. “In Conference.” Harvard Busi- 
ness Review 32 (March-April, 1954). Pp. 44-50. 


Cartwright, Dorwin and Zander, Alvin. Group 
Dynamics: Research and Theory. Evanston, Illi- 
nois, and White Plains, New York: Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1953. 


Explorations in Human Relations Training. 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Group Development. 


Groups, Leadership and Men: Research in Human 
Relations. Edited by Harold Guetskow. Pitts- 
burgh: Carnegie Press, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1951. Authorized distributing agent: Rut- 
gers University Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Gunderson, Robert G. “Group Dynamics: Hope 
or Hoax?” Quarterly Journal of Speech 36 (Febru- 
ary, 1950). Pp. 34-38. 


Haiman, F. S. Group Leadership and Democratic 
Action. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. 


* Reprinted from The Thomas Jefferson Parliamentarian, 
Vol. I, No. 1, January 1956. 


Haiman, F. S. “Concepts of Leadership.” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech 39 (October, 1953). Pp. 201-206. 


Haiman, F. S. “Materials in Group Dynamics.” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech 50 (April, 1954). Pp. 
201-206. 


Kelman, Herbert C. “Group Dynamics—Neither 
Hope Nor Hoax.” Quarterly Journal of Speech 36 
(October, 1950). Pp. 371-377. 


Knowles, Malcolm §. “Move Over, Mr. Robert,” 
Adult Leadership 1 (June 1952). Pp. 2-3. 


Lee, Irving J. How to Talk With People. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 


Lee, Irving J. Custom and Crises in Communica- 
tion. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 


Lee, Irving J. “Procedure for Coercing Agree- 
ment.” Harvard Business Review 32 (January- 
February, 1954). Pp. 39-45. 


Maurer, Herrymon. “Management by Committee.” 
Fortune (April, 1953). Pp. 145-147. 


O’Brien, Joseph F, “Some Plus Factors in Parlia- 
mentary Discussion.” The Pennsylvania Speech An- 
nual 10 (September, 1953). Pp. 5-9. 


O’Brien, Joseph F. “Don’t Shove, Mr. Knowles: 
Parliamentary Law Is Basically Sound.” Today's 
Speech 2 (January, 1954). Pp. 2-4. 


Roethlisberger, F. J. and Dickson, W. J. Manage- 
ment and the Worker. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 


Strauss, Bert and Strauss, Frances, New Ways to 
Better Meetings. New York: The Viking Press, 
1953. 


Thelen, Herbert A. Dynamics of Groups at Work. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. 


First of a Series of ADULT EDUCATION “MONOGRAPHS | 
“THE FACT-FINDING CONFERENCE” 


By Warren H. Schmidt and Richard Beckhard 


LIST PRICE Head, Department of Conferences 
and special Activities, University of 
California (Los Angeles) 


$1.00 per copy 


5 to 24 copies 
65c ea. 


Executive Director, 
Conference Counselors 
New York City 


Action without information can be disastrous. The fact- 


25 or more copies 
50c ea. 


finding conference is a device tested in business and indus- 


try, community and national organizations. Its aim is to fer- 


SPECIAL TO 
AEA MEMBERS 


| 75C per copy 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSN., 743 N. Wabash, Chicago 11, Ill. 


december, 1956 


ret out the facts—what is the problem? what are the needs? 
what is possible? who can do it?—before planning new 
projects or instituting bold changes. 28 pages paper bound. 
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ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
A Review by Burton Duffie 


*This book has been selected for feature review by a staff 
committee of the Adult Education Association and the 
American Library Association. As a significant addition 
to the literature of adult education, it has been judged to 
merit the special attention of ADULT LEADERSHIP 


readers. 


ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION. By Angelica W. Cass. New 
York: Noble and Noble, 1956. 
269 pp. $4.50. 


Adult Elementary Education is a 
welcome addition to the textbook list 
in an area in which there is a crying 
need for authoritative information 
on techniques, materials, and meth- 
ods of teaching and administration. 
Although the field is one of the old- 
est in adult education in our country, 
dating back to Colonial times, it has 
always been characterized by a dearth 
of generalized literature. Recogniz- 
ing this lack, Angelica Cass and her 
editor-consultant, Arthur Crabtree, 
have drawn upon their rich experi- 
ence to produce a textbook that will 
serve ably as a blueprint for the ad- 
ministrator in setting up his adult 
elementary program, and as a man- 
ual and handbook for the teacher of 
adult elementary education. 

Mrs. Cass, now Supervisor of 
Americanization and Adult Elemen- 
tary Education in the Bureau of 
Adult Education of the New York 
State Department of Education, has 
been engaged in the field of Adult 
Elementary Education for 25 years as 
teacher, administrator, and consult- 
ant. During this period she has 
authored a number of specialized 
texts in the field. In this latest work, 
however, she has brought together 
the information most needed by ad- 
ministrator and teacher for the carry- 
ing on of successful programs of 
adult elementary education, Mr. 
Crabtree, Head of the Citizenship 
Education Division of the Bureau of 
Adult Education of the New York 
State Department of Education, has 


worked with Mrs. Cass to produce a 
, 


December's guest reviewer, Bur- 
ton Duffie, is Director of Education 
Extension for the Chicago Board of 
Education. 
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textbook which in content and in 
format will assuredly prove of inesti- 
mable assistance to everyone engaged 
in the field, 

Adult Elementary Education first 
defines the area and traces briefly its 
history and growth to present-day 
significance. The “market” of adults 
to be served is detailed and the neces- 
sity for differentiated instruction 
pointed out. Goals and objectives 
for the entire program are suggested ; 
materials and methods of instruc- 
tion are presented; means of evalua- 
tion are enumerated. An appendix 
provides examples of certificates 
awarded and a sample examination 
used as the basis of awarding the 
equivalent of an elementary school 
diploma. 

No brief review of Adult Elemen- 
tary Education can do more than 
hint at the tremendous wealth of in- 
formation contained in the pages. 
From the high-lighting of significant 
points in the psychology of adult 
learning, through the lists of adult 
student characteristics and of quali- 
ties essential for a teacher’s success, 
to the detailing of problems of the 
administrator in his relations with 
both the adult students and their 
teachers, the book offers a frame- 
work for the organization and ad- 
ministration of an effective adult 
elementary education program. Even 
more helpful, however, are the prac- 
tical examples cited to help teachers 
get classes under way, suggested 
courses of study and lesson plans, 
class time schedules, and various 
teaching methods that may be used. 
Ways of presenting materials and of 
building effective teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships are likewise considered, as 
are special projects which may be 
undertaken and various sources of 
teaching materials. 

Contributing significantly to the 
usefulness of this textbook is the 


manner of presentation of the ma- 
terial. With a minimum of exposi- 
tion and a maximum of outline— 
lists of points and check-points, of 
do’s and don'ts, of techniques, of 
devices, of causes, of characteristics, 
of references, of resources—the sub- 
ject matter is set forth in such a way 
that every phase and every facet is 
included in easy-to-find and easy-to- 
use categories. Following a first thor- 
ough reading of the textbook, the 
teacher will have it always at hand 
as a ready reference, source book and 
guide, confident that the stimulation 
and assistance afforded will aid the 
realization of objectives. 

Here indeed is a textbook for 
adult elementary educators that is 
blueprint and handbook in most 
usable form, 


IN PRINT 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION: 
A Guide for Administrators and Teachers. 
E. Manfred Evans, Ch., Editorial Com- 
mittee. Washington, D.C.: National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Adult Educators, 
1956. 156 pp. $3.90. 

This illustrated handbook discusses sev- 
eral phases of administration, instruction, 
and supervision in public school adult 
education. Suggestions are given for cur- 
riculum development; selection, super- 
vision, and training of teachers; counsel- 
ing; and finance. Chapters are also de- 
voted to public relations, the community 
advisory committee, and the adult educa- 
tion administrator. 


FIVE HUNDRED OVER SIXTY: A Com- 
munity Survey of Aging. By Bernard Kut- 
ner et al, New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1956, 345 pp. $4.00. 

What stimulates older people to use or 
avoid community services? Are social 
isolation and physical health related? 
What forms should be taken by programs 
designed to serve the needs of the aging? 
These and other questions were analyzed 
in the study which this text reports. The 
study provides a basis for understanding 
needs and problems of the aging and 
suggests types of community services 
which are effective means of dealing with 
these problems. 


FAMILY LIFE SOURCEBOOK. By Oliver 
E. Byrd. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956, 371 pp. $7.50. 

A non-technical presentation of over 
400 articles dealing with family life. A. 
useful guide, Family Life Sourcebook 
covers the field of family life education, 
including such things as experiences of 
the individual in the home, school, and 
community; causes of human behavior, 
personality development and _ inter-per- 
sonal dynamics; child rearing and growth 


\) 
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processes; the function of the family in 
society; etc. A bibliography of relevant 
materials is included for further study. 


PERIODICALS. 


Phinney, American Library Association. 


Reviewed hy Eleanor 


House Beautiful, September 1956. A block 
of articles with the general heading “Cul- 
ture Begins at Home,” inspirational in 
tone, on such facets of enriched cultural 
life as family reading, appreciation of 
nature, and music and art in the home. 


“A New Look at Paperbacks,” by Earle 
F. Walbridge. In Library Journal, July 
1956, v. 81, p. 1688ff. 

The importance to the adult educator 
of the ever-widening range of serious 
books becoming available in inexpensive 
editions should be obvious. This article 
includes a helpful survey of the aims and 
scope of present day paperback publish- 
ers, and an annotated, highly selective list 
of titles which the author has examined. 


“Education and Creative Intelligence,” 
by Sidney Hook. In School and Society, 
July 7, 1956, v. 84, pp. 3-8. And “The 
Jurisdiction of Intelligence,” by Sidney 
Hook. In School and Society, Aug. 4, 
1956, v. 84, pp. 35-39. 

The related articles, concise, challeng- 
ing, and quotable, on the critical role of 
education in assuring intelligent use of 
the democratic function. 


“Research on the Developmental Task 
Concept,” by R. J. Havighurst. In School 
Review, May 1956, v. 64, pp. 215-23. 

Provides a convenient summary of this 
useful concept, and considers its applica- 
tion not only to elementary and secondary 
education, but also to identifying the edu- 
cational needs of adults, includes in addi- 
tion a discussion of religious education 
in the light of developmental tasks. 


Baltimore Bulletin of Education, June 
1956. Whole issue is of interest to adult 
educators. Includes several articles on adult 
learning and education for older adults. 


“Using Case Studies in a State Confer- 
ence,” by Presco Anderson. In Journal of 
the American Society of Training Direc- 
tors, May-June 1956, v. 10, pp. 29-30. 

Describes planning of New York state 
conference of administrators of public 
school adult education programs to em- 
phasize cooperation between school and 
community groups, Useful both for sug- 
gestions on how training may be carried 
on through a conference and for examples 
of school-community cooperation in adult 
education programing. 


“Building Better Communities—How the 
Schools Can Help,” by Grace F. Strub. In 
School Executive, September 1956, v. 76, 
pp. 81-111. 

Traces the development of the idea 
of school-community cooperation and 
sketches in 22 case studies some recent 
outstanding examples of school-commun 
ity projects in the areas of community 
living, citizenship, business and industry, 
education and culture, agriculture and 
conservation, and recreation. 
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TALKING SENSE. Six films 16 mm. 30 
min. b/w. Available from NET Film Serv- 
ice, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Sale price, $100.00 per title. 

This film series was designed to pro- 
mote more effective communication by 
analyzing and illustrating factors that 
often lead to misunderstanding and trou- 
ble when people talk together. A useful 
program aid for adult classes, group 
meetings, and leadership training pro- 
zrams. 


DISCUSSION TECHNIQUE. 16 mm. 30 
min., b/w, sound. Available for $3.00 
rental from the American Federation of 
Labor Dept. of Education, 1625 Eye St., 
N.W.., Washingion 6, D.C., or $41.32 sale 
from United Work Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N.Y. 


Discussion between two Army infor- 
mation officers shows the “do's” and 
“don'ts” for discussion leadership. Good 
discussion techniques and a variety of 
devices to stimulate discussion are shown 
in a review of the advantages of the 
forum, symposium, debate, panel, and 
conference methods. 


SUCCESSFUL TELEVISION PROGRAMS 
FOR LOCAL AGENCIES. National Social 
Welfare Assembly, 345 E. 46th St., Neu 
York 17, N. Y. 1955. 6 pp. 10c¢. 


Produced by the Committee on Educa- 


tional Television, this resource offers sug- 
gestions of television program planning 
suitable for any type of local agency and 
gives brief descriptions of some success- 
ful local television programs. 


THE BEST IN FILMSTRIPS. Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 
17, N. Y. 1956, 23 pp. Free. 

An annotated catalog of more than 600 
new filmstrips of use to program planners, 
teachers, community groups, etc. The 
filmstrips are categorized by age groups 
and subject matter. 


TEACHING WITH A FILMSTRIP. Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, lll. 16 pp. NPL. 


Based on a filmstrip of the same name. 


USE A MOVIE AT YOUR UNION MEET- 
ING. UAW Film Library. 8000 E. Jeffer- 
son Ave., Detroit 14, Mich, 1956. 23 pp. 
Free. 

An annotated listing of films for union 
programs grouped by subject area. © © 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors —most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography 
religious — we can help you Send for our free 
iilustrated brochure, ‘‘We Can Publish Your Book"’ 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. AL-|2 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 
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A DESIGN FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


“The most comprehensive and eloquent statement concerning adult 


education ever prepared . 


. THE greatest classic in the field.” 


—Dr. Cyril O. Houle, Professor of Education, U. of Chicago 


The famous 


“1919 Report” of the British Ministry of Reconstruction 


on adult education, edited and brought up to date by adult educators 
in three countries. An essay by Prof. R. D. Walker shows its relevance 
today in all English-speaking countries. 


The report is being made available in this country for the first time 
by the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. in cooperation with 
the British Institute of Adult Education and the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. Published by Association Press. $3.50 per copy. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS °* 291 Broadway ° N.Y.C. 
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DESIGN FOR DEMOCRACY 
continued from page 170 


remain; and those who remain desire 
something more deliberate and sys- 
tematic. The result is a reading circle, 
or a class, or a course of lectures. It is 
in fact the beginning of adult educa- 
tion. 

“When the class further system- 
atizes its work and voluntarily im- 
poses upon itself certain conditions 
of study, when it decides that it has 
derived all the benefit it can from a 
course of lectures and determines to 
give some years to going more 
thoroughly into one subject, when it 
organizes itself so as to combine 
study with something of the social 
spirit of a college, when it puts itself 
in touch with the best sources of in- 
struction in its locality and welcomes 
inspection to keep it at the level at 
which it has aimed, it turns the in- 
formal, though educative, discussion 
of a group or inquirers into a defi- 
nite branch of educational effort. 

“Not all educational experiments, 
of course, pass through all these 
stages, and it is a question of some 
nicety, which we discuss later, to 
determine at what point it is desir- 
able for public bodies to offer them 
assistance, if they desire to receive 


it. 

It is this concern with the points 
at which public bodies can offer as- 
sistance to educational experiments 
to increasingly convert “vague in- 
tellectual interests into a definite 
plan of study” which guides the ex- 
amination of the Committee. Stem- 
ming from this basic concern the 
Committee arrives at some clear and 
cogent conclusions and recommenda- 
tions that are applicable to adult 
education in any free society and as 
pertinent today as they were 40 years 
ago. 

With this document once more 
easily available to us, we may per- 
haps have a guide line for bringing 
about a great statement of the fun- 
damental principles and policies of 
adult education formulated by schol- 
ars, statesmen, and citizens at na- 
tional, state, and local levels that 
clearly states the aspirations and 
ideals of a free and creative society. 
If Design for Democracy serves that 
purpose, it will indeed have again 
demonstrated its value as a classic in 


the field. oxe) 
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“Mr. Witherspoon, would you have signed the Declaration of Independence?" 


BUILDING A CURRICULUM OF ADULT 
EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE 


continued from page 173 
in turn, refer interested adults to 
educational activities conducted by 
community groups. 


cooperative planning 


Public schools work with com- 
munity organizations in such diverse 
cooperative efforts as holding large 
single meetings on traffic problems 
or juvenile delinquency, to such com- 
munity projects as an all-day insti- 
tute on “United States Foreign 
Policy and the Middle East.” Or 
they may cooperate on a two-day 
Citizenship Conference in which 
local groups furnish hospitality, 
transportation, and funds so that 
Americanization students may come 
to Albany to observe state govern- 
ment in action and to visit historic 
sites. 

Through the leadership of schools, 
a number of communities in New 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 


comed. Write or send your MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Attn. Mr. Quigley 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


York State conduct Community Am- 
bassador Projects in which organiza- 
tions assist in promotion, publicity, 
and fund raising, as well as in the 
selection of local youths who visit 
foreign countries and then return to 
give their impressions. Local arts, 
dramatics, dance, and musical groups 
work with schools in the organiza- 
tion of community arts festivals. 

Public schools also work with per- 
sonnel directors, plant managers, 
and labor leaders in organizing 
activities of a vocational as well as 
of a personal-enrichment nature. 


sharing consultation and 
planning services 


Public school adult education 
directors assist program chairmen of 
local organizations in developing 
programs of special interest for their 
members. In addition directors or- 


ganize leadership training activities 
for officers and committee chairmen 
of local groups. 


0° 


BARNES & NOBLE 
inexpensive, paperbacks 


COLLEGE OUTLINES 
ond EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


SOLD AT ALL BOOKSTORES in a wide voriety of subjects — such os 
THE WRITER'S BOOK—$1.75 


adult leadership 
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‘Variations on 
Persistent Themes’ 


ee LEADERSHIP learning there is need to clarify per- 

sistent issues centering in the “ideology” or ‘‘philos- 
ophy” of leader functioning, as well as to explore and 
articulate principles of leadership method and practice. 


Imaginative and responsible treatments of such is- 
sues have appeared in Adult Leadership over the years 
of its publication. It is from articles dealing with issues 
in the ideology of leadership, particularly in the third 
and fourth volumes of the magazine, that Leader's Digest 
3 has been compiled. 

These articles are presented in Leader's Digest 3 as 
variations upon five important and persistent themes: 


The Adult Learner—What are the characteristics of 
the adults we seek to help and to lead, particularly with 
respect to the ways they learn to grow? 

The Adult World—What are the significant fea- 
tures of the social environment in which American 
adults now function? What are its promises and its 
threats? Its boons to adult education, and its banes? 


Goals of Adult Learning—What are the goals we 
serve and should serve as adult leaders? In areas where 
live alternatives are open to us, which direction should 
we take in educating adults? 


Occasions of Adult Learning—In what life settings 
are adults ripe for continued learning? In what areas 
of their experience are they ready to seek greater ma- 
turity as persons and as citizens? 

The Adult Leader—In the light of all these impor- 
tant considerations, what should be the role of the leader 
of adults? What should he know how to do and how 
can he learn what he needs to know? 

It is with such questions in mind that Adult Leader- 
ship has been re-read and Leader’s Digest 3 compiled. 
I commend it to thoughtful leaders of adults everywhere. 

—From the Introduction to 
Leader’s Digest 3 by 
Kenneth D. Benne, President 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 


LIST PRICE $2.00 


SPECIAL TO AEA 
MEMBERS: Only $1.00 


Quantity Rates* 


10 to 24 copies..... Le 


25 or more copies . 


acceptable. 


Yes, please send me 
Digest 3. 


Name 
Organization . 
Street 

City 


C] Payment enclosed 


) AEA Member 


96 pages 


90c per copy 


PE per copy 


USE THIS COUPON 


Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


*Mixed orders of Leader's Digests 1, 2 and 3 


copies of Leader's 


Zone 


Bill me 


State 


Non-Member 
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FOR A NINE-WEEK SEMINAR-WORKSHOP ON 


e PLANNING 
WRITING 
e PRODUCING 


MS ON RADIO-TV 


... conducted by the Soca Science Foundation and the School 
of Communication Arts of the sla of Denver 
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P 
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PURPOSE: To examine methods of translating the best scholarly research abou? Inter- 
national Relations into «igi@ Gnd television programs which will be informa- 
tive, interesting and undgpstandeble to @ mass Gudience. Enrollees will plan, 
write and produce scripts, @n@ every phase of their work will be critiqued: 
both for content and technique. 


ADULT EDUCATORS: who haa good background in International Relations as 
a result of formal study} or experience, and whose positions require them to 
prepare radio and TV @RGG@FGMS On Word Gffairs Gre encouraged 16 apply 
for membership in the SemingrWorkshop. Fellowships covering all maior 


ae 


expenses of selected enr@Ges Gre avanaple. 


FURTHER INFORMATION: Application forms for fellowships and detailed infor- 


mation about the semingieWGrkshep may be obtained Sy writing The Director, 
Social Science Foundatia, Untversiy of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. , 
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